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Doctor Allen ls Commissioner- Elect 


YORK 


N’ \\ 
i school 


ve 


STATI 


ar next 


WILL 


fall 


Commissioner of Education. 


He is Dr James E. 
Commissioner of 


since 1950, 
who was elect- 
ed to succeed 
Dr Lewis A. 
Wi l son by 
unanimous 
vote of the 
Board of Re- 


gents on March 


25th. 

\t his own 
request, Doctor 
Wilson will 


step down from 
the office of 
Commissioner 
on September 
1, 1955, in or- 
der that his 
successor may 
begin his duties 


at the start of 


the academic 
year. Under 
the law, he 
need not retire 


until February 
1, 1956. 
In acceding 


to Commis- 


Allen 


Education 


BI 


with a 


ir, 


ll 


GIN THI 


new 


Deputy 


the State 


Wilson's state service 


education 
and as Commissioner since 


Chancellor Myers sai 


dous 


progress 


Dr James E. Allen jr 


sioner Wilson’s request to retire, Chan- 


cellor John P. Myers of the Board of 


R 
Aegents 


paid 


high 





tribute 


to 


Doctor 


T. Spaulding 


Department 





In 1950 he 


as a member of 


] 


in education 


staff since 1912 


October 1950 


that “ tremen 


has been 


made d 


uring 
Wil 


adminis 


Doctor 
son's 


tration. He ex 


pressed the Re 


gents’) appreci 
ation of the 


Commissioner's 
devotion to the 
schools and 
voiced their re 
gret at his de 
cision to retire 
at this time 
Doctor Allen, 
a native ot 
Elkins, W 
Va., 
was born April 
25, 1911, the 


son of a college 


where he 


president, came 
State 
De 


partment in 


to the 


Education 


1947 as Execu 
tive Assistant 
Commis 


Edu 


Francis 


to 
sioner of 
cation 


| iy ctor 


took 


Wilson’s place as Deputy Commissioner 


when 


| yi ctor 


\\ ilson 


became 


Commis 





sioner following the death of Commis- 
sioner Spaulding. 

With the permission of the Regents, 
Doctor Allen is 
months traveling about New York State 


spending about two 


and the rest of the country observing 
schools, colleges and educational prac- 
tices, talking with parents, teachers and 
administrators and getting a “new per 
spective ’ on school problems. 
Educational finance has been Doctor 
Allen’s field since shortly after his gradu- 
ation with a bachelor of arts degree in 
1932 from Davis and Elkins College, of 
which his late father was president for 25 
years. He joined the West Virginia 
State Education Department staff in 1933 
and by the time he left in 1939 he was 
Chief of the Division of State Aid and 
Statistics. He studied at the Graduate 
School of Princeton University and was 
associated with the Princeton Surveys 
from 1939 to 1941. 

From 1941 to 1943 he did research for 
the Harvard University Center for Re- 
search in Educational Administration, 
and in 1942 he received the master of 
education degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity, from which in 1945 he earned the 
degree of doctor of education. In 1943 
he was to the iaculty and 
director of placement in the 
Graduate School of Education. 

As a civilian operations analyst for the 
Air Force in 1944 and 1945, he was 
attached to the staff of the Commanding 
General of the Third Air Force and con- 
courses for 


secretary 
Harvard 


ducted instructor training 
Army personnel and served as an Air 
Force Training program consultant. 
Doctor Allen was named assistant pro- 
fessor of education and director of the 
3ureau of School Services at Syracuse 
1945. In 194647 he 
served as consultant to the President's 
Higher Education, for 


University in 


Commission on 
which he prepared the volume on_ the 


financing of higher education. 
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He received the 1954 Charles Eva 


Hughes Award for outstanding sery 
in public administration from the Capi 
District Chapter of the American Soci: 
for Public Administration. 

Doctor Allen is the author of St 
School Fiscal Policy for New Jersey, ( 
author of several monographs and repor 
in educational administration and a co 
tributor to educational magazines. He 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa, the Amer 
can Association of School Administrator 
and the New York State 


School Superintendents. 


Council « 
He is a mem 
ber of the board of directors of the Ney 
York State Citizens’ Council and of the 
Council of the Harvard Foundation for 
Advanced Study and Research. He is ai 


Elder at the Madison Avenue Presby 
terian Church in Albany. 

Mrs Allen is the former Miss Florence 
Miller of Grantsville, W. Va. The Allens 
have 12-year-old twins, Judith and James 


Edward ITI. 





On White House Committee 


Commissioner of Education Lewis A 
Wilson is among 14 additional members 
appointed by Governor Harriman to the 
New York State committee to participate 
in the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, called by President Eisenhower 
for next fall. 

Other new members include Louis 
Hollander, Brooklyn, 
New York State C.1.O. Council and a 
member of the Regents Council on Read- 
justment of High School 
William Jansen, New York City superin- 
Strough, 


president of the 


Education ; 


tendent of schools; Lyndon 
Rome superintendent of schools; Max J. 
Rubin, former chairman of the Great 
Neck Board of Education, and Andrew 
York 


(s. Clausen, member of the New 
City Board of Education. 
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Nearly a Halt Century in Edication 





A Far-Sighted and Dynamic Leader, Dr Lewis A. Wilson Is 


Responsible for Many Educational Advances 


y' LEWIS A. WILSON WILL ROUND OUT 
| 47 full years in education when he 
retires in September. He has not indi- 
cated his retirement plans, but to date his 
professional life has been unique. He 
started out in 1908 as half the faculty of 
New York State’s first public vocational 
school. Later a career employe in the 
Education Department, he rose through 
the ranks to the position of New York 
Commissioner of Education. 

Coincidentally, the other half of the 
1908 faculty team at the old Rochester 
Shop School, Frederick O. E. Raab, now 
principal of Paul Revere Trade School 
in Rochester, has announced that he too 
will retire as of September Ist. 

Doctor Wilson took his first teaching 
job at the Rochester Shop School in 
1908-9 and served as principal there in 
1909-11, before coming to Albany in 1911 
as the city’s director of vocational educa- 
tion. 

It was 43 years ago, in 1912, that he 
joined the State Education Department 
as a specialist in industrial education, a 
post he held until 1918, with a year’s in- 
terruption in 1916-17 to serve as director 
of the Industrial Education Survey in 
New York City. 

From 1918 until 1927 he was Director 
of the Division of Vocational and Exten- 
sion Education for the Department, leav- 
ing briefly in the summers of 1923 and 
1924 to teach at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, and, in 1924, at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Doctor Wilson was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational and Ex- 


tension Education in 1927, Deputy Com- 
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missioner in 1941 and Commissioner and 
President of The University of the State 
of New York on October 20, 1950, after 
the death of Dr Francis T. Spaulding. 

New York State is indebted to him for 
his contributions to the development oi 
programs in vocational education, adult 
education, guidance and counseling in the 
junior and senior high schools, vocational 
rehabilitation and the education of physi 
cally handicapped children. 

Fora period of 25 years, Doctor Wilson 
handled the budget requests and legisla 
tive programs for the Education Depart- 
ment. 

During the 1930's, the depression 
years, he organized the emergency adult 
education and recreation program, first 
under the T.E.R.A. (Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration) and later 
under W.P.A. funds. The program, 
which served hundreds of thousands oi 
adults, included the organization of emer- 
gency collegiate centers offering courses 
to nearly 20,000 high school graduates 
financially unable to attend college. 

He mobilized the educational resources 
of the State during World War II to pro 
vide intensive training for more than one 
million adults who entered the war indus- 
tries of the State. 

Doctor Wilson was responsible for the 
development of many of the civil defense 
training programs, including the plans 
for the evacuation of all children from the 
large cities to reception areas designated 
by the State War Council. He drew up 
an extensive program for the training of 
the volunteer firemen for disaster emer- 


gencies. In cooperation with the War 
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Two Education Commissioners 


Doctor Wilson and Commtssioner-for-a-Day 


Vario Bick, Senior at Albany's Philip Schuyler High School Serving 
on April 12th in the Local Kiwanis Youth HW'eek Program 


Council he organized the public schools 
of the State as centers for the issuance of 
ration cards. , 

He was largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of the technical institute pro- 
gram that provided for the reorganiza- 
tion, as postsecondary institutions, of the 
agricultural and technical institutes, as 
well as the establishment of the five ex- 
perimental institutes of applied arts and 
sciences. 

The Department 
work on the Postwar Planning Commis- 


designated him to 


sion in the development of postwar plans 
for all State-supported educational insti- 


tutions. 
Recognition from other colleges and 
State, 


universities, from outside the 
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from the Federal Government, from edu 
cational and lay organizations and even 
from foreign governments has for years 
been given him. 

In 1925, Herbert Hoover, then United 
States Secretary of Commerce, appointed 
him a delegate to the International Ex- 
position of Decorative Arts in Paris. 

The Italian Government in 1952 deco 
rated Doctor Wilson with its highest 
award, the Order of The Star of Soli 
darity, in recognition of his work in im 
migrant education and in the cultural, 
economic and educational reconstruction 
following World War II. The following 
vear, the Foreign Minister of France, 
Georges Bidault, conferred upon him the 


Cross of Officer of the Legion of Honor 
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House Conference on Education called by 
President Eisenhower for next fall, and 
Harold Stassen, head of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, has named 
Doctor Wilson to an advisory committee 
of the F.O.A.’s education program. 

Doctor Wilson has received awards 
from the New York State Maritime Col- 
lege, the New York Academy of Public 
Education, the New York Times Square 
Club, the New York State Vocational 
and Practical Arts Association, the New 
York State Association for Crippled Chil- 
dren and the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, which in 1953 gave him its Gold 
Medal of Distinguished Citizenship. 

He is a member of the board of advisers 
of the Vocational Advisory Service: 
board of directors of the Manhattan Trade 
School, Inc. ; board of trustees, Town and 
County Officers Training School of the 
\ssociation of Towns of the State of New 
York: board of trustees, College of 
Forestry; ex officio member, boards of 
trustees, Syracuse University and Cornell 
University; member of the New York 
State Civil Defense Commission, the In- 
terdepartmental Health 
Mental Health Commission, the Youth 


Council, the 


Commission, the American Vocational 
Association, the New York State Teach- 
ers Association, the National Education 
\ssociation and other groups. 

Doctor Wilson has served as president 
ot the National Society for Vocational 
Education; on the board of directors, 
\dult Education Council; the general 
advisory committee, the National Occu- 
pational Conference; the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation; the Governor's Commission for 
the Study of 
Penal Institutions for Youth; the White 


Education Problems of 
House Conference Committee on Child 
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Earlier this year, Governor Harriman 
appointed him to the New York State 
Committee to participate in the White 








Health and Protection (1930) ; the White 
House Conference on Children in a Dem 
ocracy (1939); the educational commit- 
tee for the International Society for Crip- 
pled Children; the Mayors Conference 
Advisory Committee on Training and Re- 
search; as chairman of the Division of 
Labor, Industry and Agriculture of the 
State War Council and as vice president 
for education of the National Safety 
Council 

A native of Bergen (N. Y.) where he 
was born on February 13, 1886, Doctor 
\Vilson was graduated from the academic 
department of Brockport Normal School 
He received his professional training at 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester ; Stout In 
stitute, Menomonie, Wis., and Teachers 
He holds 


honorary degrees from Stout Institute, 


College, Columbia University. 


\lfred University, Syracuse University, 
Long Island University, Siena College, 
Yeshiva University, St John’s University, 
the University of Rochester and Columbia 


University. 





Reorganization Approved 

The Division of Health and Physical 
Education has been reorganized and will 
henceforth be known as the Division of 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. It will include three bureaus: the 
Bureau of Physical Education as hereto- 
fore established and two new bureaus, 
the Bureau of Health and Safety Educa- 
tion and the Bureau of Recreation and 
Camping. 

The Board of Regents approved the 
action of the Commissioner of Education 
in reorganizing the Division when it met 
in January. Dr George H. Grover is 
Director of the Division, and Caswell M. 
Miles is Chief of the Bureau of Physical 


Education. 
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Easing the Shortage of Nurses 


Four - Point Regents Program Would Relieve Shortage 


of Nurses in New Y ork State Hospitals 


Four recommendations intended to re 
lieve a shortage of nearly 9500 nurses in 
hospitals of New York State are con- 
tained in a report made public on March 
llth by the State Education Department. 

The recommendations, which are based 
on a survey supervised by a special com- 
mittee headed by Dominick F. 


Maurillo of Brooklyn, are as follows: 


Regent 


That legislation be enacted which 
would enable more students of nursing to 
receive state scholarships 

That the Legislature be asked to ap- 
propriate annually for five years the sum 
of $100,000 to experiment with and 
evaluate nurse-training programs includ- 
ing the desirability of a two-year pro- 
gram, a three-year program with one year 
devoted to an educational internship and 
an enrichment of undergraduate pro- 
grams by giving more attention to ward 
management techniques 

That hospitals and schools of nursing 
place renewed emphasis on a recruitment 
program to bring back into active practice 
registered professional nurses not now 
engaged in nursing; also that hospitals 
and other agencies consider the need for 
establishing refresher courses for these 
nurses 

That the survey of nursing personnel 
resources conducted by the special com- 
mittee be made available to agencies in 
the State interested in nursing and to 
hospitals, and that consideration be given 
to a further study of the organization and 
administration of nursing personnel serv- 
ices in hospitals in view of the marked 
variation in administrative practices and 
the budgeting of nursing personnel 

The following table shows the number 
of hospital positions and the number and 


percentage of vacancies. 
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i yfe of position = = =F . 
== =& —W 
Administrative 
ae 356 903 47 
Supervisory < one 2 381 232 
Head tec ae 5011 578 
General Duty ... 378 20214 6767 3 
Practical ....... 364 8718 1 074 12 
\ides and others 380 30 610 656 2 
Ward secretaries 
and clerks 156 1 459 55 4 
Toral 69 296 9 409 14 


While a certain percentage of vacancies 
is normal, one may fairly conclude that 
a 33 percentage of general duty vacancies 
is excessive and needs special attention 
Of the 6767 general duty vacancies, 4249 
occur in New York City. Because of 


this situation, other related data were 


gathered which it was believed would help 
situation and 


the for this 


would form the basis of recommendations 


show reasons 
Serving on the committee with Regent 
Newsom, As 


Higher 


Maurillo were Carroll V. 


sociate Commissioner for and 


Professional Education; Robert C. Kil 
Commissioner for 


Warren VW 


Coxe, Director of Research; Mary Ellen 


lough jr, Assistant 


Professional Education ; 
Manley, secretary of the Board of Nurse 
Examiners, and Ruth C. Johnson, assist 


ant in nursing education. 


This spring the Legislature passed and the 
Governor signed a bill authorizing a_ scholar- 
ship program for nurses. Regulations for the 
administration of the awards are being set up 
by the Bureau of Examinations and Testing of 
the Education Department. 
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All schools in the State oj New York should devote 
ss time to the teaching of America’s moral and 


l} 


ret 
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ritual heritage. This is the recommendation of the 
ard of Regents. How this can be done without 


nging on traditional religious liberties or our belie} 


n separation of Church and State is explained in the 
owing statement adopted unanimously at the March 
25th meeting of the Regents as a practical supple- 
ment to their 1951 Statement on Moral and Spiritual 
Training in the Schools. These are the Regents’ 
ommendations. 


THE REGENTS SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT ON 


America’s Morai and Spiritual Heritage 


America’s Moral and Spiritual Heritage 


On November 30, 1951, the Regents issued their Statement on Moral 
and Spiritual Training in the Schools, which opened with these words: 

3elief in and dependence upon Almighty God was the very cornerstone 
upon which our Founding Fathers builded.” 


In such Statement, the Regents expressed their convictions that such 
fundamental belief and dependence is the best security against the dangers 
of these difficult days and the adoption of their recommendations the best 
way of insuring that this Government and our way of life shall not perish 
from the earth. 


Such Statement contemplated the issuance of a Supplemental Statement 
setting forth the Regents’ recommendations for programs in the schools 
stressing the Moral and Spiritual Heritage of America. This is the Supple- 
mental Statement. 


In putting such recommendations into effect teachers will be mindful 
always of the fundamental American doctrine of the separation of 
church and state, and careful at all times to avoid any and all sec- 
tarianism or religious instruction which advocates, teaches or prefers 
any religious creed. Formal religion is not to be injected into the 
public school. It is a matter for the church and the home, for the 
religious leaders and the parents of each child. 
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FUNDAMENTAL BELIEFS 
LIBERTY UNDER GOD— RESPECT FOR THE DIGNITY AND 
RIGHTS OF EACH INDIVIDUAL — DEVOTION 

TO FREEDOM 


The Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood of God 

Our Founding Fathers set forth in the Declaration of Independence, 
with unequaled clarity and simplicity, the fundamental moral and spiritual 
ideals of this Nation: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. . .” 

‘* All men are created equal” is the basic principle of the Brotherhood 
of Man, and “ endowed by their Creator with life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness ” is the recognition of the Fatherhood of God, and that these 
most precious rights come from the Creator and not from the kings, princes 
or other men. The proposition that * government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed” is a recognition of the dignity, worth 
and sovereignty of each individual under God and of the concept of the 
individual as a sovereign citizen who, with his fellow citizens, is master 
of the state they have created and not its servant. 

The American people have always been a religious people, believing in 
God each in accordance with his own conscience. As our Supreme Court 
well stated, ‘‘ We are a religious people whose institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being.’ 

The Constitution of the State of New York opens with these solemn 
words: ‘ We, the People of the State of New York, grateful to Almighty 
God for our Freedom, in order to secure its blessings, do establish this 
Constitution.” 

The Great Seal of the United States has as its symbol for future gen- 
erations an unfinished pyramid of thirteen steps, representing the thirteen 
colonies, which pyramid is placed under the eye of God, and the motto, 
“ Annuit Coeptis,” meaning “ He Has Favored Our Undertaking.” This 
motto is repeated on every dollar bill, and our common coins and stamps 
carry the words, “ In God We Trust.” 

Our Presidents and other great leaders again and again have recalled 
to our people their dependence upon Almighty God and their obligations 
to their fellow men, and the necessity of vigilantly protecting their liberty 
and their freedom. From the countless stream of quotations we cull the 
following: 

At the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, Washington, as Chair- 
man, set the spiritual tone for the sessions when he said: “ Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can repair. The event is in the 
hand of God.” 

When the delegates at the Convention seemed hopelessly in disagreement, 


Benjamin Franklin, “ imploring the assistance of Heaven,” said, “I have 








ee 
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lived, Sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the more convincing proofs | 











































see of this truth — that God Governs in the affairs of men.” 

Washington, in taking his oath of office at his First Inaugural, said: 

“No people can be found to acknowledge and adore the Invisible 
Hand which conducts the affairs of men more than those of the United 
States. Every step by which they have advanced to the character of 
an independent nation seems to have been distinguished by some token 
of providential agency; and in the important revolution just accom 
plished and in the system of their united government the tranquil 
deliberations and voiuntary consent of so many distinct communities 
from which the event has resulted can not be compared with the means 
by which most governments have been established without some return 
of pious gratitude, along with an humble anticipation of the future 
blessings which the past seems to presage. . .”” 

Again, in his Farewell Address, Washington puts his convictions into 
these enduring words: “ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg said : 

“ Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent, a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” 

He added that our soldiers fought and died there so “ that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom — and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


In another address these were his words: 





“ Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted in us 
Our defense is in the spirit which prized liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have planted 
the seeds of despotism at your own doors.” 

And in one of his last public speeches he uttered the sublime thought 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, . . . to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 

In all these expressions Lincoln put into words the spiritual motivations 
for the sacrifices made not only by the heroes of Gettysburg and the other 
battles of the Civil War, but also of all Americans who have gone into 
battle, whether at Lexington, San Juan Hill, the Argonne Forest, Iwo Jima 
or Heartbreak Ridge. 

Woodrow Wilson, in urging the American people to extend the prin 
ciples of the Founders of this Republic into the realm of world leadership, 
said: “ I summon all honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men to 
my side. God helping me, | will not fail them, if they will but counsel and 
sustain me.” 

Finally, President Eisenhower brings our national moral and _ spiritual 
ideals down to date in these words: ‘“ Without God there could be no 
American form of government, nor an American way of life.... Thus the 
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Founding Fathers saw it; and thus, with God's help, it will continue to 
be.... The path we travel is narrow and long — beset with many dangers. 
Each day we must ask that Almighty God will set and keep His protecting 
hand over us so that we may pass on to those who come after us the heritage 


of a free people, secure in their God-given rights and in full control of a 
government dedicated to the preservation of those rights.” 

Throughout our entire history as a Nation, these Fundamental Beliefs 
have been our moral and spiritual ideals, our guiding star and our compass 
in time of storm and trouble. They should be a living part of the lives of 


all our children. 


Devotion to Freedom 

How well this is expressed in these challenging words of Thomas 
Jefferson: “ I have sworn upon the altar of God, eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

Our freedom of speech and worship and of the press, and to do all things 
which do not harm others, are highly important, but of even greater 
importance is the desire and will of the people to have them and to preserve 
them. The only way for freedom-loving people to secure the “ blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity” is eternal vigilance through 
actions that are in response to the Moral Law. In the words of the Chan- 
cellor of the Board of Regents, opening our 1953 Convocation, “ Freedom 
is not free — it must constantly be defended and cared for lest we lose it 
That is the price we pay for it. \We must reinterpret for our children the 
initiative, the courage and the faith of the Founding Fathers. We must 
root deeply in their hearts, faith in the unimpeachable dignity of the individ- 


ual and in the unquenchable spirit of free man.” 


Stressing Moral and Spiritual Values 

We recommend : 

First: That periods be set aside at frequent intervals during the school 
year which will be devoted to the intensive study of the foregoing funda- 
mental and great American documents and pronouncements. The same 
will give to the student an understanding and appreciation of his role as an 
individual endowed by his Creator with inalienable rights and as a member 
of a group similarly endowed; of respect for others, particularly parents 
and teachers, of devotion to freedom and of reverence for Almighty God. 
Thus, as we heretofore stated, “ the school will fulfill its high function of 
supplementing the training of the home, ever intensifying in the child that 
love for God, for parents and for home which is the mark of true character 
training and the sure guarantee of a country’s welfare.” 

Second: The development of moral and spiritual values through all 
the activities and lessons of the school day and particularly by the good 
example of the school staff. For instance, sports and games may be used 
to build a sense of fair play, a willingness to lose a game rather than cheat, 
a desire to do to others as you would be done by and of striving to build 
a healthy mind and body. The study of science will develop honest dealing 
with facts, an open mind for new ideas and a keen alertness for the views 
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and experiences of others, respect for truth and humility as one contem 
plates the vastness of space, the minuteness of the atom and the reign of 
law and order in the Universe. Biography will keep before pupils inspired 
examples of character, and encourage them with “the habitual vision of 
greatness.” Friendship among pupils of interracial groups will constitute 
a strong bulwark against prejudice and intolerance. 


Thus our children, inspired by the example of their ancestors, guided by 
the faith and love of their parents and encouraged by their spiritually sensi 
tive teachers, will renew in their daily lives America’s Moral and Spiritual 
Heritage: 


Liberty under God Respect for the Dignity and Rights of Each 


Individual Devotion to Freedom. 
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A Great Day for Teachers 


Governor Sets May 23d as Day for Recognition: State 


Committee Suggests Localities Honor Own Teachers 


GRATEFUL RECOGNITION OF THE IM- 


| N 
portant contributions our teachers are 
making to the welfare of our State and 


Nation,”” Governor Averell Harriman has 


proclaimed Monday, May 23d, as 
Teacher Recognition Day throughout 
New York State. 


To coordinate the observance, Commis 
sioner of Education Lewis A. Wilson has 
appointed Associate Commissioner Fred- 
erick J. Moffitt chairman of a state-wide 
committee. Direct and personal tribute 
to teachers in their own communities is 
being emphasized by the state group. 
the Governor 


In his proclamation, 


said: 

To our teachers falls the vital re- 
sponsibility of helping to pass on to 
each new generation the wealth of the 
world’s accumulated knowledge. In 
the schools our young people develop 
an appreciation for our country’s 
heritage of freedom and acquire the 
‘habits of thought and action which 
equip them to participate in democratic 
society. Our teachers have instilled in 
us pride in our national achievements 
and our American culture. .They have 
helped to merge our many diverse 
peoples into one great nation. Out of 
their work the blessings of liberty come 
to be understood in the minds and 
hearts of our young people. 

The teachers of New York State 
have been fulfilling their responsibilities 
unselfishly and well, even when physi- 
cal conditions may be difficult and un- 
satisfactory. 

The success with which our teachers 
perform their task depends on the active 
interest and support of their communi- 
ties. Our teachers need and deserve 


777 
ele 
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the recognition and encouragement « 
all of us. 
NOW, THEREFORE, I, AVER 
ELI. HARRIMAN, Governor of the 
State of New York, do proclaim Mon 
day, May 23, 1955, as 
TEACHER RECOGNITION DAY 
in the State of New York and urge th 
people in each community to join in 
tribute to teachers and in expression 
of appreciation for their services. 
School administrators, boards of educa- 
tion, parent-teacher leaders, citizens com 
mittees for the schools and similar groups 
have been asked to take the initiative so 
that programs and ceremonies will be in 
harmony with local traditions. 

Service and civic clubs in some locali 


ties will invite teachers to luncheon or 


dinner. Some communities will honor 
representative teachers, either active or 
retired, on behalf of all teachers in their 


school systems. 


The cooperation of newspapers, radio 


broadcasters and television stations is 
anticipated in making graphic the con- 
tributions which teachers make to the 
community, both in and out of the class- 


room. 


Mayors and other local officials, student 
groups, merchants and clubs are expected 
to take advantage of their own particular 
from as- 


means of communication 


semblies and meetings to store window 


displays —-to honor teachers on their 
‘ day.” 

On the state committee for the observ- 
ance are Howard Goold, editor, repre- 
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Governor Greets State Observance Leaders 


Representing the state planning committee for the newly proclaimed Teacher Recognition 
Day at a recent meeting in the Governor's office were (left to right) Mr Dyer, Miss Edwards 
State Comptroller Arthur Levitt, Doctor Meislahn, Governor Harriman, Commissioner Wilsos 
Wae Henry, vice president of the New York State Teachers Association issociate Super 

tendent of Schools Edmund J. Gannon, New York City; Doctor Moffitt, Mrs Fallon and 


Father Bourke 


New York State Teachers 


\ssociation; Everett R. Dyer, executive 


senting the 


secretary ot the New York State School 
New York City 
Schools William 


executive 


Boards Association: 


Superintendent — of 
Jansen; Violet 
director of the New 


Edwards, 
York State Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools; Mrs 
Harold J. Fallon, president of the New 
York State of 
Teachers; Dr Harry E. Meislahn, head- 
master of Albany Academy; the Rev. 
John F. Bourke, assistant superintendent 


Congress Parents and 


of schools for the Roman Catholic Diocese 
of Albany, and Daniel E. Button, assist- 
ant to the president of the State Uni- 
versity of New York. 

Doctor Moffitt has selected as Depart- 
ment members Assistant Commissioners 
Warren W. Knox, Joseph R. Strobel and 
Edwin R. Van Kleeck; Helen Hay Hey], 
Chief, Bureau of Elementary Curriculum 
Development; Mrs Vivienne Anderson, 
in Curriculum : 


\ssociate Sece mndary 
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Frederick A Morse, Secretary to the 
Commissioner for Regents’ Affairs; 
Howard <A. Shiebler, Coordinator of 


Public Relations, and Charles F. Probes, 


Chief, Bureau of Publications 





Retired Teacher Honored 
Emma Counsell, who retired in 
34 


Walden public schools, was honored by 


1943 


after as art teacher in the 


years 
the entire community at a program at the 
Walden High School on March 28th, the 
day after her 84th birthday. Tributes 
were paid by representatives of numerous 
educational and other groups. The Stat 
Department was represented 


Van 


Education 


by Dr Edwin R. Kleeck, who was 


superintendent at Walden from 1928 
until 1937. 
Miss Counsell, despite her age, still 


plays the carillon daily at St Andrew's 


Church in Walden. 
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Schools Advised To Bar Book 


Regents Textbook Commission Dismisses First Complaint 


But Warns of ‘Half-Truths’ in Book on Russia 


TEXTBOOK COM MISSION AP- 


fe 
pointed by the Regents to examine 


alleged cases of subversive material in the 
State’s public school textbooks has ad- 
vised local boards of education to remove 
a controversial book from school libraries. 

The book in question is a small volume 
for children entitled Russia, by Vernon 
Ives, first published by Holiday House, 
New York, in 1943 and revised in 1951. 

Although the formal complaint against 
it was dismissed by the Commission, the 
three members found in it “ half-truths ”’ 
that caused the Commission to “ question 
the value of this book as a reference work 
or text in the public schools of New 
York.” 

This was the first complaint brought 
before the Textbook Commission since its 
appointment in January 1952 under 
authority of section 704 of the Education 
Law, which provides for the hearing of 
complaints against textbooks. At the time 
the Commission’s formation was an- 
nounced, the Board of Regents said that 
it had not vet received any specific com- 
plaints about subversive material in text- 
books. 

Members of the Textbook Commission 
are Commissioner of Education Lewis A. 
Wilson, former Court of Appeals Judge 
Bruce Bromley of Brooklyn and Mrs 
Harper Sibley, nationally known Roch- 
ester churchwoman. 

They issued their decision on March 
21, 1955, after receiving a written com- 
plaint from James R. Coleman pursuant 
to section 704 of the Education Law and 
chapter 15-C, section 255, of the Rules of 
the Board of Regents. 
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The Commission, acknowledging its 
limited power to make exclusions unless 
a book actually has seditious or disloyal! 
material, nevertheless pointed out th 
potentially harmful effects of leaving 
within reach of young readers: 

Although we find that use of the 
book Russia as a textbook in courses 
in the public schools of New York 
would not violate Section 704 (of the 

Education Law), we do not imply 

thereby that we deem the book an ade- 

quate text on the matter that it pur- 
ports to treat. Indeed, it has passages 

. . that are either untrue or of a char- 
acter almost certain to evoke untrue in- 
ferences in the minds of uninformed 
readers. 


To take action under the law, the Com- 
mission would have had to find it a text- 
book in civics, economics, English, his- 
tory, language or literature which was 
either seditious or disloyal to the United 
States or favorable to a foreign country) 
with which this country was at war. 


The complaint did not call the book 
Russia a textbook (which it has never 
been designated by any local board of 
education in New York State) nor did it 
say that the book was used in any New 
York school in such subjects. Hence the 
Commission deemed its jurisdiction in the 
matter doubtful. 

And members described themselves as 
satisfied that even under a proper plead- 
ing the book Russia would not violate 
Section 704.” 

“ The United States was not at the time 
of the filing of this Complaint at war with 
the Soviet Union,” said the Commission, 
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disposing of one basis for possible legal 
“We 


language that may fairly be said to advo- 


action against the book. find no 
cate the destruction by force of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States,” the Com- 
“We 


guage that may fairly be said to violate 


mission continued. find no lan- 


a true allegiance to the United States.”’ 


\mong several however, 


passages, 


which were “ either untrue or of a char- 


acter to evoke untrue inferences in 
the minds of uninformed readers” the 


pages 22 


that “at 
through 24, following comments upon the 


Commission — said 


ethnic diversity of the Russian people, 
the book reads: 


. . Whoever they are [the various Russian 


ethnic groups], their language is respected, 


their culture honored. They have their rights 


—and their responsibilities.” 





The Commission comments : 

It is difficult to imagine that Mr Ives 
has actually remained ignorant since 
1943 of that ruthless dispersal by the 
Soviets of the Crimean Tartars, the 
Kalmyks and Chechen-Inguish peoples. 


Those and such other groups as the 
occupants of the German Volga 
A.S.S.R. have just disappeared. What 


has happened to those populations is 
unknown. Their indigenous languages 
seem doomed. The tribute paid their 
cultures by the Communists has been to 
annihilate them. 

Under Section 704, this Commission 
is without authority to strike at the 
half-truths that are to be found in the 
book Russia. But we certainly ques- 
tion the value of this book as a refer- 
ence work or text in the public schools 
of New York. Local Boards of Educa- 
tion would seem well advised to exclude 
the book from their school libraries. 





Heald Commission 


With the number on the Temporary 
State Fi- 
nances increased to 21, Governor Averell 


Commission on Educational 
Harriman on March 6th appointed addi- 
tional members to the group, which is 
studying methods of financing public edu- 
cation in the State. 

Seven appointees were named — six to 
fill the new openings and one to take the 
place of Harold M. Kennedy, New York 
City, who resigned January 20th. He 
and the 14 other members, including the 
Dr Heald, 
chancellor of New York University, were 
(But- 
September 


chairman, Henry Townley 


appointed Dewey 
LETIN 
1954). 

New members of the commission are 
David M. Freudenthal, New York City, 
financial consultant and treasurer of the 


by Governor 


TO THE SCHOOLS, 
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Expanded 


Public Education Association: Dr Roma 
Gans, professor of education at Teachers 


College, Columbia University; Dr I. 


Edwin Goldwasser, financial consultant 
and former assistant superintendent of 
New York City schools; Thomas L. 


Holling, former mayor of Buffalo; Frank 
C. Montero, New York City, associate 
director of the National Urban League 
and_ board the New York 
Adult Council; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt jr, New York City, former 
member of the United States House of 
Representatives, and Dr John J. Theo- 
bald, president of Queens College of New 
York City. 


On April 19th the Governor’s office 


member of 
Education 


announced the appointment of former 


Governor Charles Poletti as co-counsel of 


the temporary commission. 
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Commissioner Hands Down Rulings 


Decisions on Appeals Affect Promotion, Grading, 


Bid Policies of Local School Districts 


7 COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION IN 
two recent judicial decisions held that 
a bylaw of a board of education which 
utilizes age as the criterion for admission 
of kindergarten pupils into the first grade 
contravenes the legal right of a child to be 
graded in the school system in accordance 
with ability. 

The held 
child is admitted to school, the board has 


Commissioner that after a 
a duty to promote the child from grade 
to grade if the child has the ability to do 
the next grade’s work, and age is not to 
he used as the determinant of such ability. 

In one appeal, it appeared that the par- 
ticular child attended only a little more 
than 50 per cent of the days when the 
kindergarten class was in session, and the 
Commissioner that the board 


would be justified in refusing to promote 


stated 


a child at any grade level in such a situa- 
tion. 

An additional factor was present which, 
the Commissioner stated, prevented the 
board from relying on the pupil's nonat- 
tendance. It appeared that the child was 
given a series of tests usually given to 
children who have attended 75 per cent 
of the time school was in session, and the 
Commissioner held that if the child had 
passed such tests, she should be promoted 
to the first grade. (Matter of Kirschen- 
haum, Decision No. 6029, decided March 
+, 1955.) 

In a companion case, the Commissioner 
held that if a child has not been sent to 
a kindergarten maintained in the district 
and seeks admission to the first grade, the 
parents must show that the child has re- 
ceived adequate instruction on a kinder- 
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garten level to warrant placement in th 
first grade. If the parent presents evi 
dence that the child received such instru 


tion and is ready for first grade, the board 


J 


is bound to test the child to determine hi 
or her readiness for first grade. (Matt 
of Marshall, Decision No. 6030, decided 
March 4, 1955.) 

In an appeal from the action of a 
trustee of a common school district in 
awarding a contract for the transportatiot 
of school children to one other than thx 
lowest bidder on the ground that such low 
bidder was not financially responsible, the 
that a 


apply the same standards to all bidders 


Commissioner held trustee must 
on a contract. 

A trustee may not reject one bidder as 
irresponsible and at the same time apply 
ditferent standards to another bidder who 
was involved in similar acts and circum 
stances. The Commissioner vacated the 
award and ordered the trustee to read- 
vertise for bids. (JMJatter of Cavallaro, 
Decision No. 6023, decided February 24, 


1955. ) 


Tests Marked Improperly 

In another appeal, the Commissioner 
held improper the action of the Board of 
Examiners of the Board of Education of 
New York City in granting all candidates 
in an examination for license as assistant 
to principal an additional 5 per cent in 
the written portion of such examination 
after it had been marked. 

$y this procedure, some candidates, 
who would have failed the examination 
had it not been for the extra credit given 
in the written test, could attain a higher 
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place on the eligible list than others who 
riginally passed the written test. 

Such procedure violated the mandate 
of competitiveness, and the Commissioner 
dered that all those candidates who did 
not attain the original pass mark in the 
further 
(.Mat- 
No. 


written test be eliminated from 
consideration in the examination. 
ter of 


6012, decided January 19, 1955.) 


Grossman, et al., Decision 


School Financing Inadequate 

In an appeal brought by residents of 
the City School District of the city of 
Yonkers, it was alleged that the children 
of the district were receiving substandard 
educational opportunities. 

This district is one of the only six dis- 
tricts in the State which are fiscally de- 
The 


rely upon appropriation from the city for 


pendent. board of education must 
the funds necessary to maintain the city 
school system. 

The gravamen of the complaint was 
excessive class size, inadequate teachers’ 
salaries and an insufficiency of moneys 
available for custodial supplies, auxiliary 
services, equipment, repairs and main- 
tenance and instructional supplies to the 
extent that the health and safety of the 
children were said to be endangered. 

The city declined to make its share of 
funds available for a survey of the school 
system by the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

It was found that the city had not pro- 
vided sufficient funds to meet the various 
needs of the school system. The Commis- 
that 
aware of the constitutional tax and debt 


sioner stated while he was fully 
limitations of the city, which were practi- 
cally reached, he was not clear, neverthe- 
that 


available for educational purposes which 


less, “ moneys not be made 


may 


are, perhaps, being diverted to other less 


important uses.” 
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The Commissioner held that he was not 
justified in apportioning public moneys to 
any community which failed to carry out 
its own obligations, and therefore, decided 
that the board of education would be re 
quired to submit, prior to January 1, 
1956, sufficient evidence of an adequate 
program for the ensuing fiscal year of the 
district which would justify him in mak 
ing the state aid apportionment for such 
year. (Matter of Yonkers, Decision No 
6043, decided April 11, 1955.) 





War Service Scholarships 
The the 1200 
Regents War Service Scholarships, each 


1955 examination for 


carrying an annual stipend of $350 for 
four years, will be held at testing cen- 


ters in various parts of the State on 
Monday evening, June 13th. 
Application blanks and_ information 


about eligibility may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Examinations and Testing, 
State Education Department, Albany, or 
from local offices of veterans service agen 
cies. Applications must be filed on or 
before May 25th. 

The scholarships will be awarded in 
order of merit to each county at large 
with eight for each assembly district with- 
out regard to assembly district boundaries. 

The stipend may be used in payment 
of tuition and fees for an approved pro- 
gram of study at any of the accredited 
schools and colleges in New York State. 
It may be used for full-time or part-time 
study in day or evening classes. 

The Regents War Service Scholarships 
can not run concurrently with any other 
state or federal scholarship or similar 
benefit for educational purposes. 

Last year approximately 4500 veterans 
took the examination. 
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School Buildings, Additions Planned 


Upon recommendation of the Division 
of School Buildings and Grounds, Com- 
missioner of Education Lewis A. Wilson 
approved the following plans for new 


and additions 


school buildings major 
during the month of February 1955: 
Lockport, Niagara county, new Beattie Ave- 
nue Elementary School, $219,118 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, addition to 
Roaring Brook Elementary School, $130,000 
Cairo, Greene county, addition and alterations 
to central school, $154,000 


Oakfield-Alabama, Genesee new 


county, 


junior-senior high school and bus garage, 
$1,580,000 
District 4, Hurley, Ulster county, addition 


and alterations to elementary school, $197,475 
Lancaster, Erie county, new Court Street 
Elementary School, $1,065,000 
Nassau county, new 
Junior-Senior High 


building, 


Hemp- 
School, 
$150,000 ; 


Sewanhaka, 
stead Turnpike 
$2,105,000; new vocational 
new Poppy Avenue Junior-Senior High School, 
$3,778,000; new Boulevard Junior- 
Senior High School, $3,500,000; new Plainfield 
Avenue Junior-Senior High School, $2,237,000; 
new Dutch High 
School, $3,730,000 

Jericho, Nassau county, addition to Robert 


Leonard 


Broadway  Junior-Senior 


Seaman Grade School, $750,000 


Greenville, Greene county, new Rensselaer- 
ville Elementary School, $64,700 
1955, Commissioner 


During March 


Wilson approved the following school 
building plans: 
Half Hollow Hills, 


Sunquam Elementary School, 


Suffolk 


$737,000 


county, new 


Batavia, Genesee county, addition to and re- 
modeling of Robert Morris School, $350,000 

West Irondequoit, Monroe county, new Pine- 
grove Elementary School, $250,713; Cole- 
brook Elementary School, $190,200; new South- 
$184,200; new Lake- 
view Elementary School, $201,200; addition to 
Hosea Rogers High “chool, $162,000: addition 
to Reuben Dake High School, $198,000 
addition to 


new 


lawn Elementary School, 


Union Grove, Orange county, 
Union Grove Elementary School, $150,000 
District 12, Rome, Oneida county, new Turin 
Road Elementary School, $277,698 
Island Trees, Nassau county, addition to Owl 


Elementary School, $214,000; addition 


Place 
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and alteration to Island Trees Memorial Ele- 
mentary School, $998,700 
Elmira, Chemung county, renovations and 


addition to Elementary School No. 9, $527,050 


Lancaster, Erie county, additions and altera 


tions to Transit Road Elementary School, 
$353,000 
Penn Yan, Yates county, new Penn Yan 


\rea Elementary School, $1,700,000 
Pendleton (Starpoint), Niagara county, new 


elementary school and high school building, 
$2,300,000 
Marathon, Cortland county, addition and 


alterations te central school, $404,000 

Highland, Ulster county, additions and altera- 
tions to high school, $112,075 

Elmira Heights, Chemung county, new junior- 
senior high school, $1,861,000 

Niskayuna, Schenectady 
cliff Elementary School, $489,600; new 


county, new Glen 


Birch 


wood Lane Elementary School, $469,600; new 
Rosendale Elementary School, $686,800 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county, new high 


school, $2,975,000 

Phoenix, Oswego county, alterations to high 
school, $115,000 

Romulus, Seneca county, addition and altera- 
tions to central school, $319,899 

Hannibal, Oswego county, additions to cen- 
tral school, $230,000 

Holtsville-Farmingville, Suffolk county, new 
Lynwood Avenue Elementary School, $280,800 

Ronkonkoma, Suffolk county, renovation and 
addition to elementary school, $398,000 

Lawrence, Nassau county, auditorium-gymna- 


sium addition to high school, $374,000 


North Rose, Wayne county, additions and 
alterations to central school, $663,000 

East Williston, Nassau county, new junior 
senior high school, $3,000,000 

Wappingers, Dutchess county, new Fishkill 
Plains Elementary School, $736,000 

West Babylon, Suffolk county, new Forest 


Avenue Elementary School, $881,000 





Business School Registered 


Registration of Browne’s Business 
School, Lynbrook, as a private business 
school for the school year 1954-55 was 


approved March 25th by the Regents. 
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Helping the Speech Handicapped 


Pupils with Speech Disorders, Our Largest Group of 


Handicapped Children, Must Be Found and Aided 


_. IS MUCH CONCERN 
and properly so 


of one type or another. 


THESE DAYS 
about * handi- 
caps ¢ The im- 
portance of the handicap actually does 
not rest entirely upon the degree of de- 
fect, as such, so much as it does on the 
degree to which that handicap impairs the 
opportunities of the individual for satis- 
factory adjustment and growth in school, 
in the home, in the community and on 
the job. 

Consider for a moment how much of 
our work in any one of these settings in- 
volves communicating with others by 
means of speech, how much our personal 
and social adjustments involve this. Then 
you will realize how any significant de- 
gree of speech defect, disorder or difficulty 
would affect us. Through such adverse 
etfect we would be very likely to consider 
ourselves handicapped to some degree in 
our adjustments to school, home or com- 
munity. 

It is through relating these conditions 
to ourselves that we can begin to judge 
the importance of speech disorders and 
defects in their potentially harmful effects 
on the adjustment and growth of the child 
in school. 

This particular grouping of handicaps 
another 


is significantly important — by 


criterion. It may come as a surprise to 
learn that the speech handicapped consti- 
tute by far the largest single category of 
handicapped children and youth in our 
schools. At the time of the 1950 White 
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ANTHONY J. PELONE 

Associate in Education of Physicaily 
Handicapped 

Bureau for Handicapped Children 

JOHN A. FORST M.D. 


Chief, Bureau of Health Service 


House Conference study, it was reported 
in the book, The Four Million, that the 
estimated handi- 


number of pupils so 


capped in this State was 117,000. Recent 
surveys and studies bear out the general 
validity of this estimate. 

It is true that, in discussing speech 
handicaps, we are not dealing with any 
such clearly measurable entity as might 
be true in the case of a vision loss or a 
hearing loss, for example. Speech handi- 
caps may vary from slight distortions or 
difficulties with certain sounds all the way 
to conditions wherein almost total unin- 
telligibility blocks the hapless child or 
youth from communicating with others. 
Its causes likewise may range through a 
wide variety of factors, physical, psy- 
chological and even social. Equally 
varied may be the range of harmful effects 
which such a handicap may bring to the 
pupil in terms of his personal and social 
adjustment, his educational growth and 
adjustment and his vocational hopes and 
plans. 

With recognition of our responsibility 
for service in this area, the Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services has been en 
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deavoring to take steps to assist local 
school districts throughout the State in 
providing more adequately for these chil- 
dren. Within the past year a step toward 
provision of supervision and leadership 
for this program was taken through the 
establishment of the position of associate 
in education of speech handicapped. 
Following this, a state-wide survey was 
made, seeking knowledge of recognized 
needs for service, as well as of existing 
provisions for service. It was obvious 
that a wide gap existed between the two. 
It was also obvious that there was a very 
decided insufficiency of trained personnel 
for work in this field. Meetings were 
then held with representatives of a num- 
ber of colleges and teacher-training insti- 
tutions as well as with the Division of 
Higher Education the Office of 
Teacher Certification, looking forward to 
the most effective pattern of training and 
certification for workers with the speech 


and 


handicapped. 

Meanwhile, it was evident that there 
was an increasing awareness on the part 
of parents, school staff members, schooi 
health service personnel, private agencies 
and organizations specially concerned 
with this field, of the necessity for doing 
more about the thousands of pupils with 
speech handicaps who were not presently 
receiving remedial attention from which 
they could have benefited. 

One such expression of interest caused 
Education Lewis A. 
3ureau of Health Serv- 


Commissioner of 
Wilson to ask the 
ice, Division of Pupil Personnel Services, 
to make a survey of conditions existing 
in 11 counties in the Capital District area. 
Although this study was originally under- 
taken primarily to locate school-age chil- 
dren having cleft palate and harelip con- 
ditions in need of medical attention or 
speech correction services, a great deal 
of information was obtained concerning 


other types of speech impairments. 
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Indeed, this study, carried on for the 
most part through the good efforts of th 
school nurse-teachers with the cooperatio1 
of other school personnel, uncovered n 
less than 3195 children having speech de 
fects or disorders of one type or another 
These included handicaps due to or in 
palsy, faulty mouth 


volving cerebral 


structure, paralysis of speech muscles, 
hearing loss, stuttering and articulation 
difficulties, such as substitutions, omis 
sions and distortions of various speech 


sounds. 


Few Are Being Helped 


Large though the number of children in 
need of help may be, the nature of the 
survey was such as to leave us with the 
belief that a more exhaustive study of the 
school population in this 1l-county area 
would result in locating an even larger 
number of children having these or other 
types of speech disorders. The number 
discovered to date in the 1l-county area 
represents approximately 2.2 per cent of 
the public school population in that area. 
In the state-wide previously 
undertaken by the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children, Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, earlier this year, the in- 


survey 


cidence of speech disorders or defects in 
upstate schools was approximately 3.5 
per cent, with the incidence reported from 
New York City being somewhat higher. 


One of the significant findings in both 


surveys mentioned above is that many 
school-age children with speech defects 
are not receiving any assistance. The 


Capital District area survey indicates that 
comparatively few of these children are 
being given specialized speech correction 
The the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children shows 


services. survey report of 
that among 42,003 speech handicapped 
children in the upstate area, only 21,842, 
or 52 per cent, were receiving some form 
of assistance. In many of these cases, 
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e therapy provided was on a limited 
hasis because the case load per speech 
correctionist was unusually excessive. Of 
startling significance is the information 
that 20,161 more children of school age 
in the upstate area are in need of assist- 
ance but are not receiving any. 

One of the conclusions reached in the 
state-wide survey, after a study of the 
data reported, was that the upstate schools 
are in need of 259 additional speech cor- 
rectionists. This figure is based upon a 
case load of 100 children per correctionist. 
\lthough the New York City schools em- 
ploy 353 speech correctionists, the survey 
report suggests that 321 additional spe- 
cialists are needed. Thus the minimum 
number of additional personnel needed in 
all New York State schools totals 580. 

The problem in regard to both numbers 
of children in need of assistance and the 
shortage of trained personnel is an acute 
one which should be of immediate concern 
to school administrators throughout the 


State. 


Planning a Program 


School administrators well ask 


what steps can be taken to determine the 


may 


prevalence of speech impairments among 
their school populations, and what might 
be the most effective manner in which an 
appropriate speech program can be estab- 
lished and administered. Consultative 
and advisory services are available from 
the Department’s Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services through its Bureau of 
Health the 


Handicapped Children, to help plan a 


Service and sureau for 
survey to determine the need for speech 
correction services. 

Other problems which school adminis- 
trators may wish to explore with Division 
personnel include those dealing with the 
speech correctionists’s role in the school, 
the role of other school staff members, 
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especially that of the classroom teacher ; 
program planning and schedules, equip- 
ment, desirable physical setting in which 
the correctionist will work with children, 
cooperative sponsorship of speech correc- 
tion services in instances where a single 
school district is unable to sponsor a pro 
gram, as well as questions concerning 
other phases related to speech correction 
services. 

It should be clear that we all have an 
obligation toward these children who are 
at a disadvantage in their growth and 
educational, 


adjustment personal, so- 


cial and vocational — by reason of having 
speech handicaps or defects. Our obliga- 
tions include responsibility for the provi- 
sion of proper diagnosis and for follow-up 
to see that proper remedial assistance is 
given. 

Our approach to the task should be 
based on a concern that no child should 
suffer unnecessary maladjustments in the 
educational setting through our failure to 
exercise proper efforts to deal with the 
problems presented by his speech handi- 
caps. Through such efforts, the worth of 
which has been proved beyond any ques- 
tion whatsoever in many school settings, 
we can provide a firm basis for helping 
the speech-handicapped child achieve sat- 
isfactory acceptance and adjustment and 
a proper opportunity for growth through 
education. 

It has been stated that “the voice of 
America is the 
tutored to speak in accents strong, dis- 
Through properly 


voice of its children, 


tinct and musical.” 
organized programs which provide for 
early recognition and treatment of speech 
disorders, we can help these children 
satisfactory levels of oral com- 
Thus we help each child to 
add his voice, clear and vibrant, to the 
“voice of America” for all the world to 


attain 
munication. 


hear. 
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Historic School Is C 


The 118-year-old Irving School, a 
private school for the elementary and sec- 
ondary education of boys, was granted a 
provisional charter as a nonprofit, non 
stock educational corporation by the 
Board of Regents on February 25th. 

The Irving School was founded in 1837 
and has been in continuous operation 
since that time as a private unincorpo- 
rated business. It has been located in 
North Tarrytown, Westchester county, 
an address which will continue to be used 
with the consent of the Regents until a 
new site for the school is assured. 

The change of location has been made 
necessary by the expansion program of 
Union Free School District No. 1 of the 
Towns of Greenburgh and Mount 
Pleasant, which has included the Irving 
School property in the land on which the 
district plans to build a high school and 
primary school buildings. 

The Irving School was named _ for 
Washington Irving, who served on the 
school’s first Board of Examiners, to- 
gether with Nathaniel Holmes, William 
Cullen Bryant, Admiral McKenzie and 
other noted men of that period. 

The Regents amended the charter of 
Brooklyn Law School by authorizing it 
to confer the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. At the present time it grants 
the degrees of bachelor of laws (LL.B.), 
master of laws and doctor of juridical 
science, in course. Brooklyn Law School 
was incorporated under a limited charter 
in 1901 and was made a department of 
law of St Lawrence University by agree- 
ment of the two institutions and with 
Regents’ approval in 1903. This relation- 
ship was severed in 1943, and the limited 
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hartered 


charter was made absolute and general 
amended that year. 

By amendment to the  provisiona 
charter granted in May 1952, the Greet 
Chimneys School for Little Folk, A Cor 
poration, may accept children from tw 
to ten years old and may include the 
fourth grade in its boarding and day 
school in’ Brewster, Putnam county 
Formerly it accepted children to nin 
years of age and offered classes up to but 
not including fourth grade. A summet 
camp for children is maintained. 

The absolute charter of The Theta 
Delta Chi Educational Foundation, New 
York City, granted in July 1944, was 
amended to reduce the number of trustees 
to nine and to name a specific group as 
the present trustees. The foundation 
awards fellowships, loans and prizes to 
graduate and undergraduate students in 
recognized colleges and universities and 
makes grants to improve scholarship at 
campuses which have Theta Delta Chi 
Fraternity chapters. 

The Albany Civic Theater was granted 
an absolute charter. The nonprofit edu 
cational corporation plans to provide 
training in acting, speech and_ other 
aspects of the dramatic arts; to foster 
community interest and participation by 
sponsoring plays, lectures and _ related 
activities, and to assist talented persons 
to further their education in dramatics by 
granting them scholarships and prizes. 

The provisional charter of the Hiram 
Halle Memorial Library, Pound Ridge, 
Westchester county, was made absolute 
It had been granted in November 1951. 

A three-year extension of the provi- 
sional charter, originally given in 1950, 
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was granted to the Latin-American Insti- 
tute, Inc., New York City. The institute 
itfers postsecondary courses in both com- 
mercial and cultural subjects, training its 
students for such fields as government 
foreign service, secretarial work, trans- 
lating and interpreting, public relations 
ind personnel, export and import traffic 
inanagement. 

The Maywood Nursery School in 
KIlmsford, Westchester county, was 
granted a provisional charter valid for 
five vears. It is for children of preschool 


age. 


March Charter Actions 

The provisional charter of Beirut Col- 
lege for Women, conducted in Beirut, 
l.ebanon, by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, was amended 
and then made absolute by the Board of 
Regents at its meeting March 25th. First 
granted in 1950, the charter now author- 
izes a four-year program leading to the 
hachelor of science degree in addition to 
the present four-year course leading to 
the bachelor of arts degree and the two- 
vear terminal courses for the degrees of 
associate in arts or associate in applied 
science. 

The liberal arts institution, serving 400 
young women of various national origins 
and religious affiliations, was founded in 
1924 as the American School for Girls, 
became a junior college in 1927 and ex- 
panded to include a four-year program in 
1948. 

An absolute charter was also granted 
to St John Fisher College, which is 
located in the town of Pittsford, Monroe 
county (post office Rochester). A Roman 
Catholic college for men, it is conducted 
by the Basilian Fathers, Congregation of 
St Basil. Its provisional charter, granted 
in 1951, authorized the offering of 
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courses for the degrees of bachelor of arts 
and bachelor of science. In 1952, the 
charter was amended to extend the right 
to give courses leading to the degree of 
bachelor of business administration 

The Regents granted a_ provisional 
charter, valid for five years, to the Flush 
ing Christian Day School in Flushing, 
Queens county, New York City. The in 
corporators are authorized to offer ele 
mentary and secondary instruction. The 
school is an independent Protestant inter 
denominational nonprofit institution giv 
ing secular and religious instruction 

Also granted a five-year provisional 
charter was the Ardsley Community 
Nursery School in Westchester county 
The nonprofit school was founded and is 
operated by a group of parents. 

Charter actions touched three libraries 
The Newark Free Public Library, Wayne 
county, was allowed to drop the word 
“Free” from its name. The charter 
granted provisionally in 1897 and made 
absolute in 1902 was amended to change 
the name to Newark Public Library. The 
Regents extended the provisional charter 
of the Williston Park Public Library, 
Nassau county, for five years from Sep- 
tember 15, 1954. The charter had been 
given in 1939 and extended in 1944 and 
1950. 

An absolute charter was granted to the 
Ellenville Public Library, a central school 
district public library. The Regents then 
approved the transfer of library property 
from the union free school district library 
of the same name to the new library and 
cancellation of the old library's charter 
The former Ellenville Public Library was 
first chartered in 1893. The district is 
now part of Central School District No 
2 serving the towns of Wawarsing and 
Rochester, Ulster county, and Mamaka- 
ting and Fallsburgh, Sulivan county. The 
actual library building stands in Ellen- 
ville, Ulster county. 
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Secondary school building and_ the 
preparation of English teachers will be 
studied by separate committees appointed 
February 25th by the Board of Regents. 
The two temporary advisory committees 
to assist the Education Department were 
recommended by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Lewis A. Wilson. 

the 


over-all 


named to 
group the 
problems of teacher preparation and cer- 
They 


Seven members were 


which will consider 
tification in the field of English. 
are: Dr Helene W. Hartley, professor 
of education, Syracuse University; Dr 
Francis Shoemaker, associate professor of 
English, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Carl Freudenreich, head, de- 


partment of English, Bethlehem Central 


School, Delmar; Mrs Elizabeth Drake, 
director of English, Binghamton; Dr 


David Moskowitz, associate superintend- 
ent of schools, New York City; Profes- 
sor Katherine Koller, chairman, depart- 
ment of English, University of Rochester ; 
Sister Agnes Alma, Mount St Mary’s 
Academy, Newburgh. 

Housing the secondary school program 
will be the problem of a 12-member com- 
mittee the Education 
Department in re-examining its policies 


which will assist 
and planning a program of building for 
secondary school needs. Appointed to 
this group are: Hamilton W. Bookhout, 
supervising principal, Bethlehem Central 
School, Delmar; George E. Bryant, su- 
perintendent of schools, Roslyn; Dr Evan 
R. Collins, president, State University 
College for Teachers at Albany; Dr N. L. 
Engelhardt jr, school building consultant, 
New York: Lester B. Foreman, district 
superintendent of schools, Monroe county, 
Pittsford: Dr Henry H. Linn, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and a school building con- 
sultant; Frank K. Mosher, supervising 
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Two Advisory Groups Named 





principal, Liverpool Central School; 
C. Frederick Pertsch, associate super 
intendent of schools, New York City: 


Fred Sears, member, board of education, 
Baldwinsville Central School; Lyndon H 
Strough, superintendent of — schools, 
Rome; Dr William K. Wilson, formerly 
of the Department’s Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds, now a_ school 
building consultant, Rensselaer; Louis | 
Wolner, Homer 


Central School. 


supervising principal, 


Other Appointments 
Vice Chancellor Finla G. Crawford of 
Syracuse University was appoirted to the 
Council on Accountancy for the unex 
1956, left 
vacant by the resignation of Dean Robert 


pired term ending June 30, 


E. Stone of the College of Business Ad- 
Doc- 


tor Stone resigned because of an appoint- 


ministration, Syracuse University. 


ment to work on a project which will 
necessitate his being in Turkey for the 
next four years. 

A reappointment and an appointment 
were made to the Nurse Advisory Coun- 
cil. Lawrence E. Baldwin, Buffalo, who 
on December 31, 1954, completed a three- 
year term as representative of the public 
at large, was redesignated for a second 
term of three years. 

Since the health of Dr Maxwell S 
Frank, New York City, will not permit 
his reappointment to represent the incor- 
porated hospitals, he will be succeeded 
by Dr Lloyd H. Gaston, since 1948 execu- 
tive director of St Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City. Frank had 
appointed in October 1953 to fill an un- 
Doctor Gaston will serve 


Doctor been 
expired term. 
for three years beginning January 1, 1955. 

Dr Harold Monson, superintendent of 
schools in Newburgh, has been appointed 
to the State Examinations Board to fill 
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the unexpired term ending December 31, 
left vacant the resignation of 
David H. Patton, until recently super- 


1955, by 
intendent of schools in Syracuse. 
Four actions were concerned with the 
Caleb 
Seymour, 


\ocational Guidance Council. 
Paine, Schenectady, and H. C. 
Rochester, were reappointed to the coun- 
cil, each for a term of five years begin- 
ning October 1, 1954. Dr Mary Catherine 
Hudson, counselor in Pearl River and in 
Clarkstown, has been named to succeed 
Jerome Bentley, Aurora, for a term end- 
ing September 30, 1958. Also named to 
the council was Dr Robert H. Mathew- 
son, New York City, who succeeds H. N. 
He will serve until 

He is director of 


Chamberlain, Troy. 
September 30, 1958. 
the program of graduate training in guid- 
ance and school counseling for the divi- 
sion of higher education of the New York 
City Board of Higher Education. 

One reappointment and two appoint- 
ments to state groups were made by the 
Regents at their March 25th meeting. 

Frederick Horn, New York City, was 
named again to serve on the Board of 


Certified Public Accountant Examiners. 


He came to the board in May 1954 to 
fill the unexpired term of Joseph Lubin, 
New York City, who had resigned as 
board chairman. The new five-year term 
begins April 18th. 

On the Medical Grievance Committee, 
Dr Theodore B. Russell, New York City, 
will succeed Dr Leander H. Shearer, also 
of New York, who has completed two 
five-year terms since 1945 and is there- 
fore not considered for reappointment, 
under Doctor 
Russell's term will expire December 31, 


present Regents policy. 
1959. 

To fill the vacancy on the Examination 
Committee for Public Librarians Certifi- 
cation caused by the expiration on Feb- 
ruary 28th of the term of Alice L. Jewett, 
Mount Vernon, the Regents appointed 
Paul M. Rooney, Buffalo, for a term of 
five years. He is supervisor of the gen- 
eral reference services of the Buffalo and 
Erie County Public Library and holds 
a bachelor of science degree from the 
State College for Teachers at Buffalo and 
a degree in library science from the Uni- 


versity of Buffalo. 





State Algebra ‘Tests 


In an effort to improve algebra instruc- 
tion in the schools, the State Education 
Department has announced that a state 
examination in freshman or ninth grade 
algebra has been prepared for optional 
use in June. This is the first such algebra 
examination to be offered in many years. 
More than 900 schools have filed requests 
for copies. 

Teachers of algebra 
junior high schools assisted specialists in 
the Bureau of Examinations and Testing 


in senior and 
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Revived 


and the Division of Secondary Education 
in preparing the question papers. 

It is believed that an independently 
prepared state test will be of value to stu- 
dents who will later take plane geometry 
in the tenth grade, intermediate algebra 
in the tenth or eleventh grade or physics 
when they become juniors or seniors in 
high school. 

Students will be given up to a maxi- 
mum of three hours in which to answer 
the questions on the examination. 
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The Board of Regents acted favorably 
February 25th on ten bond issues totaling 
$11,584,500 for the construction of new 
schools, additions to existing buildings, 


The 


purchase of sites and equipment. 


local finance law requires that the Re- 
gents approve propositions for bond 
issues to cover school improvements in 


districts where the cost of such improve- 
ments would bring the bonded indebted 
ness over 10 per cent of the valuation of 
the district’s real property. 

Among the issues approved were the 
following : 


Angelica Central School District, Allegany 
county, an issue of $750,000 for the purchase of 
a site and the construction and equipment of a 
new school building 

Friendship Central School District, Allegany 
county, an issue of $960,000 for the construction 
and equipment of a new school building 

Tioga Central School District, Tioga county, 
an issue of $9000 for the purchase of a school 
bus 

Union Free School District No. 6, Towns of 
Islip and Smithtown, Suffolk county (Haup 
pauge), an issue of $1,447,000 for the construc- 
tion of an elementary school and for the pur- 
chase of a site and construction of an addition 
to the present school building 

Union Free School District No. 9, Town of 
Islip, Suffolk county (West Islip), an issue of 
$4,431,500 for a school construction 

Union Free School District No. 1, Town of 
New Windsor, (New Wind- 
sor), an issue of $610,000 for the construction 


program 


Orange county 
of an addition to and alteration of the existing 
school building 

Union District No. 4, Town of 


Ulster, Ulster county (Lake Katrine), an issue 


Free School 


of $396,000 for the purchase of a school site 
and the construction thereon of an elementary 
school building 

School 


and 


Te wns of 


No. 15, 
Niagara 


District 
Lockport, 
(Wright’s Corners), an issue of $130,000 for 
the construction and equipment of a new school 


Common 


Newfane county 


building 
Town of 


District No. 2, 
Williston), an 


Free School 
(East 


Union 


North Hempstead issue 
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Regents Approve Bond Issues 





of $2,775,000 for the construction and equipm« 
of a junior-senior high schoel 

In the case of the following district, t! 
Regents acted favorably on an applicati 
for consent, since the district extends int 
Middletown. Where cit 


school districts are concerned, such cor 


the city of 


sent is required by the State Constitutior 

as well as by the local finance law. 

No va Tow 
( Washingt 


Common School District 


of Wallkill, 


an issue of $76,000 for the acquis 


Orange county 
Heights), 
tion of real property and the construction ai 

equipment of an addition to the existing school 


building 


Approve 23 in March 

The Board of Regents on March 25th 
approved 23 bond issues totaling $34, 
494,000 to enable school districts through 
out the State to acquire sites, construct 
and equip new elementary and high school 
buildings and reconstruct or make addi 
tions to old structures. 

The approved bond issues include : 
District of the city of Canan 


City School 


daigua, an issue of $1,275,000 for the construc 
tion and equipment of a school building ; $170,000 
for the construction and equipment of a school 
total, $1,445,000 


City School District of the city of Saratoga 


bus garage; 
Springs, an issue of $1,752,000 for the construc 
tion and equipment of two elementary schools; 
$244,000 for the construction and equipment of 
an addition to the high school; total, $1,996,000 
Forks School 


Chenango counties, an 


Chenango Central District, 


Broome and issue of 
$720,000 for the construction of additions to the 
central school building 

Brownville-Glen Park Central Dis- 
trict, Jefferson county, an issue of $1,325,000 


Schor | 


for the construction of a new junior-senior high 
school 

Earlville Central School District, Madiso 
and Chenango counties, an issue of $397,000 for 
the construction of two additions to the existing 
$118,000 
struction of the existing school building; 
$515,000 


Earlville; for the recon 


total 


building at 
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Whitesville Central School District, Allegany 
d Steuben counties, an issue of $263,000 for 
e construction and equipment of a school build- 
g to be attached to the existing 


g elementary 
hool building 

District, Cattarau- 
gus, Erie and Chautauqua counties, an issue of 
$2,386,000 for the school construction program 


School 


Gowanda Central School 


Stillwater Central District, Saratoga, 
Washington and Rensselaer counties, an issue of 
$1,097,000 for the construction and equipment 
of a new school building 

Vestal Central School District, 
an issue of $1,550,000 for the construc- 


Broome 
county, 
tion and equipment of two elementary schools 

Union District No. 
Babylon, Suffolk county (West 
issue of $2,189,000 for the 


Free School 2, Town of 
Babylon), an 
construction and 
equipment of a junior high school; $881,000 
for the construction and equipment of a new 
school; total, $3,070,000 

Union Free School District No. 3, Town of 
Babylon, Suffolk county (North Babylon), an 


issue of $100,000 for the acquisition of two sites ; 


elementary 


$187,000 for the construction and equipment of 
an addition to the present school building and 
alteration of said building; total, $287,000 
Union District No. 7, 
Babylon, Suffolk county (Deer Park), an issu 
of $40,000 for the acquisition of land; $840,000 


Free School Town of 


for the construction of an elementary school 
building ; total, $880,000 

Union Free School District No. 12 
Brookhaven, Suffolk county 
of $400,000 for the construction and equipment 


Town of 


(Selden), an issue 


of a school building 


Union Free School District No. 3, Town of 
Cheektowaga, Erie county (Cleveland Hill), an 
issue of $890,000 for the construction and equip- 
ment of an addition to the high school 

Union Free School District No. 
Hempstead, Nassau county (West Hempstead), 


27, Town of 


an issue of $1,330,000 for the acquisition of sites 
and the school construction program 
Union Free School District No. 9, 
Islip, Suffolk county (West Islip), an issue of 
$85,000 for the purchase of a school site 
Union Free School District No. 12, Town of 
Islip, Suffolk county 
$2,498,000 for the construction and equipment of 


Town of 


(Brentwood), an issue of 


a junior-senior high school ; $948,000 for an ele- 
mentary $224,500 for an addition to 
Northeast Elementary School; $224,500 for an 
addition to Southwest Elementary School ; total, 
$3,895,000 

Union Free School District No. 13, Town of 
Islip, Suffolk county (Central Islip), an issue 


school ; 
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of $2,570,000 more for the school construction 


program 
District No. 1, 
( Westbury ), 


Union Free School Town of 


North Hempstead, Nassau county 
an issue of $835,000 for the construction and 
equipment of a K-6 school 

Union District No. 9, 
North Hempstead, Nassau county (Herricks), 


an issue of $5,448,000 for the acquisition of land 


Free School Town of 


construction 

Common District No. 11, 
Chili and Monroe 
$140,000 for the construction of an 


and the school program 


School Towns oft 


Gates, county, an issue ot 
addition to 
the school building 

W ebutuck- Millerton-Amenia 


District, 


Central School 


Dutchess and Columbia counties, an 


issue of $1,187,000 for the construction and 


high school ; 


$50,000 for 


equipment of a  junior-senior 


$30,000 for a school bus garage; 


the reconstruction of two existing buildings; 
total, $1,267,000 
Franktort Central School District, Herkimer 


county, an issue of $22,000 for the acquisition of 
a site; $1,065,800 for the construction and equip 
ment of an elementary school; $867,200 for a 
addition to the high school; $145,000 for recon- 


struction of the high school; total, $2,100,000 





Admission to | niversity 
Queensbury High School, Glens Falls, 

to The 
York as a six-year high 


admitted University of the 


New 


school by the 


was 
State of 
Board of Regents at its 


meeting March 25th. 





Vice C ha ncellor Honored 


Vice Chancellor Edward R. Eastman 
of Ithaca has been honored by the Tomp 
kins County Chapter, Sons of the Amert- 
can Revolution, which gave him the Sons 
of the Medal for 
Distinguished The 
was made in recognition of his outstand- 


American Revolution 


Citizenship. award 
ing support of the principles on which 


our forefathers founded the American 


Nation. 
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STATE’S TEACHERS GO 
BACK TO SCHOOL for 


Classroom Ant 


Top left: “Mobile” and Mr 
Popolisio at Chenango Val- 
ley Central School 


Above: From kitchen left 
over to Santa face durm 
Utica workshop 


Left: Guidance trom Mr 
Flemming at Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute 








left- 
luring 


1 Mr 
-Wil- 
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Art Techniques Vitalize Teaching 


b deceeenes THESE DAYS ARE GOING BACK 
to school to learn how the visual arts 
can add stimulation and interest to the 
daily routine of their classrooms. 

Some 20 art workshops for elementary 
teachers, secondary teachers, art teachers 
and community group leaders have been 
set up in many parts of the State. These 
workshops meet twice a week for a 15- 
week period, and participants working 
with experts learn how to paint and draw 
with water color, oil, tempera, crayon and 
with the fingers. 

The teacher-students explore and de- 
sign with block-printing and paper sculp- 
ture and even with iron, wire and bits 
of string to make mobiles and stabiles. 
They design displays which make the 
observer feel that he is really a part of 
the action. 

These workshops help teachers to 
build self-confidence in their own ability 
to use art mediums and to make their 
classroom teaching more graphic. Art 
becomes a vital part of the classroom pro- 
cedure as teachers learn how to use it. 

With the help of Dr Edward S. 
Mooney, associate in teacher education 
for the State Education Department, and 
Ernest Flemming, director of art in Utica, 
a series of trial projects was organized to 
find out whether it might be possible to 
have in-service workshops that would 
satisfy both state and local requirements. 

Stimulating instructors who could 
translate art values into worth-while and 
appropriate classroom experiences were 
carefully selected. Participating teachers 
shared the responsibility of evaluating the 
results. Records were carefully kept. 
They learned to do by doing. 
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Today these teachers are putting into 
their classrooms the knowledge and 
techniques they have acquired in their 
in-service training in art. 

Attitudes have changed. <A piece of 
wire is no longer just wire but can be 
seen as a part of a moving space-sculp- 
ture. Cloth and buttons take on new 
meaning when they become part of a 
puppet. Classrooms become more inter- 
esting living centers. Color brightens up 
drab walls, and efficiency is improved. 

Artistic principles acquired in the class- 
room spread into pupils’ homes. Ap- 
preciation of beauty becomes a part of 
daily living. Skills of critical analysis of 
art forms are developed. <A _ lifelong 
curiosity about the beauties of nature is 
stimulated. 

Teachers and pupils alike are learning 
how to express themselves in the language 
of art, as well as in the language of 
science. There are no special art ma- 
terials — everything we touch is a ma- 
terial we can use in a creative way. 

Teachers or schools who wish to organ- 
ize locally for one of these workshops can 
get the story and full information by 
writing to Vincent J. Popolizio, super- 
visor of art education, New York State 
Education Department, Albany 1. 





Change in Name 


The Regents on March 25th changed 
the name of Congers High School, 
Congers, to Clarkstown Junior-Senior 
High School, New City. 
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State University Has New I rustees 


Buffalo, has been 


Harriman as 


\l oore, 
Governor 


Frank C. 
designated by 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
State New York. The 
Governor has appointed Mrs John A. 
Warner of New York City as vice chair- 


University of 


man of the board. The action was taken 
on February 21st. 

Earlier, the State Senate had confirmed 
nominations sent to it by Governor Har- 
riman, on behalf of himself and former 
Dewey, of Mr Mrs 
13 other trustees who will 
Board of 


(governor Moore, 
Warner and 
constitute the first permanent 
Trustees of the State University. 
The temporary Board of 
which served from 1948 to 1954, has been 


Kight 


Trustees, 


replaced by the new appointees. 
members of the present board served also 


on the temporary board. 


Moore Mrs 


members are 


In addition to Mr and 


Warner, the hold-over 
Joseph J. Myler, Rochester; Edward N 
Scheiberling, Albany ; Goetz, 


Betty 


Norman S. 
Frederick F. Mrs 
Hawley Donnelly and Charles Garside 
all of New York City. 

Newly appointed are: Dr 
Peter Marshall Murray, Keith S 
McHugh, Alger B. Chapman, Walter D 
Fletcher and Samuel Hausman, all oi 
New York City; Don J. Wickham oi 
Hector and Boyd E. Golder, Utica. 


Greenman, 


members 


The Board of Trustees is arranging a 
meeting to be held in Syracuse on May 
20th anc 
councils of the 21 State-operated colleges 


21st with members of the local 


of the University. It will be the first 


such conference. No symposium — is 


planned for this year. 





Labor School Teacher (joes to Israel 


Lynn A. Emerson, professor of indus- 
trial relations at Cornell University since 
1938 and a member of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations at Cornell University since 1946, 
shortly after it was founded, has retired. 
As of March 31st, he has accepted an ap- 
pointment as vocational educational con- 
sultant on the Israel project of the Re- 
search Foundation of the State University 
of New York. 

Professor Emerson will assist the 
Israeli government and private groups in 
[srael in establishing and improving vo- 
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and teacher training 
methods. He Mrs 


scheduled to fly to Israel in March to join 


cational schools 


and Emerson were 
the State University team, which is work 
ing under a contract from the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

He has served as a consultant for the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
School Survey, 


cation, the New Haven 


the New York State Committee on 
Technical Institutes and the New York 
City Study of Vocational Schools. He is 


the author of a number of instructional 


manuals for training classes. 
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Your State Library 


H”’: THE STATE LIBRARY SERVE 
the people of New York? Sche- 


nectady area television audiences can see 


DOES 


for themselves if they watch TV School- 
time on WRGB Mondays at 10.30 a. m. 
from May 2d until June 6th. 

Che six weekly half-hour telecasts will 
he the State Library's third “ World of 
are L. 
of 


series. Coordinators 


Be M ks we 


Marion Moshier, Director, Division 


Library Extension, and Florence 


Boochever, head, Book Information 
Section. 
the 


Traveling 


work of 


the 


will be the 
the Blind, 
Libraries and the Library consultants, as 


Qn view 


Library for 
well as the research services of the Manu- 
scripts and History Section and the in- 
formation services of various other 
branches. 

The second program of the series, on 
May 9th, will depart the 
theme to recall Hitler’s infamous “ Burn- 
ing of the Books ” on May 10, 1933. Two 
local authors will be guests on the pro- 
Miss 


will 


from series 


gram, which will be under 


Boochever’s direction. Interviewed 
be John J. Vrooman, supervisor of his- 
toric sites for the State Education Depart- 
ment, author of a new historical novel, 
The Walker 


author of The Reckless Spenders and con- 


Massacre, and Gibson, 
tributor of light verse to the New Yorker. 

‘So the Blind May Read ” is the title 
of the opening program on May 2d. Jack 
B. Spear, head, Traveling Libraries and 
Library for the Blind, will supervise a 
demonstration of talking books, Braille, 
teaching and other services, including the 


obtaining and processing of books. 
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SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 





on Television 


How libraries come to schools, clubs, 


churches, farm groups and others not 


within distance of a permanent 
That 


Travel,” which will be seen on May 16th 


easy 
library is the subject of “ Books 
Mr Spear will again be in charge. 

Dr Charles F. 


and 


Gosnell, State Librarian 
Assistant Commissioner of Educa 
tion for Libraries, and Edna L. Jacobsen, 
head, Manuscripts and History Section, 
will cooperate to present the May 23d 
program, ** According to the Record,” a 
summary of services pertaining to histori- 
cal records and passports and helps for 
authors. 

“ Information Please!" is a constant 
request of the Library, and ways in which 
libraries and individuals all over the State 
are aided by the Reference Section, leg 
islative Reference, the Law Library and 
the Medical Library will be told by their 
Mason Tolman, Wil 


ernest 


respective heads 
liam P. 
Heath Babcock. 


Leonard, Breuer and 

Library consultants help librarians to 
make their resources known and effective. 
On June 6th, Irving Verschoor, associate 
library supervisor, and the staff of field 
services, Division of Library Extension, 
will tell about “ Consulting Librarians.” 





Library Student Grant 


School students 
apply before May 15th for the September 
1955 the Helen S. 
Memorial Scholarship-Loan Fund of the 
New York City School 
Association. Augusta Boal, 333 East 41st 


librarianship may 


award of Carpenter 
Librarians’ 


street, New York 17, has details. 
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Television in Adult Education 


j hes PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 
State and throughout the Nation are 
coming to recognize an obligation which 
extends beyond the confines of the tradi- 
tional elementary and secondary program 
—an obligation to provide educational 
services for adults as well as for children. 

This broadened concept of the role of 
the public school is crystallized in Com- 
missioner Wilson's “No 
school system in the State can consider 
that it is fulfilling its whole responsibility 


statement: 


to the community unless it offers oppor- 
tunities for that larger part of its popula- 
tion who are past high school age.” ' 

Seeking to fulfill this obligation, more 
than 600 school districts in the State have 
instituted adult education programs, offer- 
ing to the men and women of their com- 
munities a variety of opportunities for 
continued growth and development. 
Many thousands of adults have enrolled 
in evening courses organized to serve 
their educational needs. 

School officials who are conscious of 
the significant implications and potential 
of the adult education movement, how- 
ever, recognize that their efforts must 
extend far beyond the formation of stand- 
ard evening classes. A full commitment 
to adult education that the 


schools concern themselves with the total 


requires 


educational environment of the commu- 
nity, with a great number of influences 
which affect the quality of adult learning 
experience. 

Educators with a deep and absorbing 
interest in adult education are concerned 

1 University of the State of New York. Adult 
Education Handbook for Administrators, Bul- 


letin 1417. Albany. University of the State of 
New York Press. 1953. p. 3 
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ROBERT H. SNOW 
Director of Adult and Extension 
Education, Schenectady 


with the kind of books which are available 
through the public library and the extent 
to which these books are used. They are 
the local 


papers are keeping citizens informed of 


interested in how well news- 


significant events. They deem it impor- 
tant that educational values shall be pres 
ent in the programs conducted at meet- 
ings of clubs and organizations in the 
community. They want to have civic 
projects conducted in such a manner that 
will accrue to the 


educational benefits 


participants in those projects. They de- 
sire that forums, lectures, demonstrations 
shall full 
tribution to community life. 


By the same token, educators have a 


and exhibits make their con- 


considerable stake in the television fare 
which is being offered to adults. The 


sheer number of people who can be 
affected through this forceful medium is 
staggering. We know that adults 
spending a considerable portion of their 


Are 


the programs which they view merely 


are 


leisure hours viewing television. 


diversionary, escapist, sensational — or 
are those programs substantial, instruc- 
tive, intellectually stimulating? It is in- 
cumbent upon those with a concern for 
human values to be concerned with these 
matters and to consider carefully their 
obligations in relation to this potent new 
medium of mass communication. 

From the long-range standpoint, school 


officials would be well advised to work 
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r the establishment of some noncommer- 
cial stations devoted solely to public serv- 
programing. It remains questionable 
hether the full educational potential of 
medium will ever be realized through 
tilization of public-service time made 


iwallable by commercial station operators, 


wever generous or cooperative they 
may be. We can not reasonably expect 
them to undergo the financial sacrifices 


involved in donating large blocks of Class 
\ time to educational institutions. 

But action need not be delayed until 
such stations materialize. There are 
many immediate steps which may be taken 
now. At the 


can aid adults in becoming aware of the 


very least, school officials 


more substantial programs which are 


presently being carried by commercial 


stations within their viewing areas. Sev- 


eral network offerings of considerable 


merit in the fields of public affairs dis- 
cussion, news coverage, music and drama 
under commercial 


are now presented 


sponsorship. Some school systems pub- 
lish and distribute simple calendars rec- 
ommending such programs to the viewing 
audience. Others have organized viewing 
groups which follow certain programs 
regularly, using them as springboards for 
further discussion and study. 

In this connection, the schools can also 
encourage expressions of commendation 
to the stations which carry worth-while 
presentations. Too frequently the only 
indications of viewer response received by 
station operators are complaints when 
wrestling matches or other tasteless offer- 
ings are taken off the air. If we would 
have programs of high caliber, we have 
an obligation to make our desires known 
and to express appreciation for programs 
which set a higher standard. The schools 
have a role to play in alerting many or- 
ganizations and agencies of the commu- 
nity to this fact. 

This leads to another kind of minimum 


effort which school systems may exert for 
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the improvement of television as an edu- 


cational medium. Local station managers 
can not be expected to select network 
programs of high quality particularly if 


the selection involves loss of advertising 


revenue — unless they sense vigorous 


community support for this type of oer 


be in the 


ing. The schools should van 
guard of agencies which press for better 
programing standards, encouraging selec 
tion of the best network presentations 
available. 

\ further step along this line might 
be the recommendation to local stations 
that specific films and kinescope record 
ings of an educational nature which are 
available from reputable national organi 
zations be presented on a sustaining basis 
Many of these may be secured without 
from 


charge or for a small royalty fee 


the headquarters of health, welfare and 
social work associations. 

Finally, any school system within rea 
sonable distance of a television studio 
should give serious thought to the actual 
production of television programs. Cer 
New York State 


have engaged in such programing for sev- 


tain school districts 


eral years with considerable success 
Many others have embarked upon such 
ventures during recent months. Some 
have found it advantageous to work out 
cooperative arrangements with other com- 
munity institutions — colleges, libraries, 
professional groups, social agencies — for 


the planning and production of telecasts. 


‘Competition’ Fallacy 
School authorities who are inexperi 
enced in television work may approach 
this task with some initial trepidation 
Because their resources are limited, they 
may be somewhat awed by the prospect of 
venturing into a medium which has been 


largely pre-empted for high-budget en- 


tertainment extravaganzas. They may 
question their ability to give a good 


account of themselves, to “ compete ” for 
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viewer attention with nationally known 
comedians. 

Actually, the educator and the enter- 
tainer are not really competing in any 
genuine sense. The educator has some- 
thing unique to offer, something the enter- 
tainer can not hope to provide. His 
purpose is to inform, to illustrate, to 
not to trigger belly- 


ap- 


edify, to sensitize 


laughs. Educational telecasts are 
proached by the viewer with an entirely 
are 


the 


different set of expectations and 


judged by different standards. If 
viewer chooses to watch an educational 
program he is not seeking simple diver- 
sion. He wants something else. 

This does not mean that the producer 
of educational telecasts will risk boring 
the viewer, any more than a good class- 
room instructor would take such a risk. 
It does mean, however, that he may rely 
for his success upon good teaching prac- 
tices, rather than upon showmanship and 
theatrical devices. 

The 
may be turned to advantage. 
The fact that a pro- 


very limitations of the educator 
Simplicity 
itself is refreshing. 
gram stems from a local source and in- 
volves participants with whom listeners 
acquainted can actually 


And of 


educator does not have to repel the viewer 


are personally 
heighten its appeal. course the 
by attempting to sell him something at 
frequent intervals. 

In the main, commercial station oper- 
ators are keenly interested in providing 
air time for worth-while public service 
programs, if they have assurance that ac- 
ceptable performance standards will be 
maintained. Station personnel can offer 
many valuable suggestions to educators 
regarding effective use of the medium. 
Generally speaking they will be unable to 
devote much time to actual work with 
program participants, to provide facilities 
for rehearsal or to prepare graphic mate- 


rials. 


The educator must assume respon- 
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sibility for these matters, working closel 
with directors and providing them wit! 
a sufficiently detailed program outline s: 
that movements of people about the sé 
and the use of different visual aids ma 
be anticipated at the proper moment. 
Television offers opportunity for dem 
onstration of the pictorial arts, science, 
nature study, geography, home manage 
Wi 


have scarcely begun to explore the pos 


ment and countless other subjects. 
sibilities of this exciting medium. Il 
fact, educational telecasts which have beet 
attempted so far are too frequently little 
radio broadcasts in a visual 


more than 


setting. We need to discover far better 
ways of capitalizing upon the advantages 
of visualization. 

It is to be hoped that during the months 
and years ahead the school districts of the 
State will greatly expand their efforts to 
utilize television as an important instru 
ment for adult education. 





Science Talent Winner 

Roald Hoffman, 17, senior at Stuy 
School, New York City, 
was one of eight contestants awarded a 
$400 third-place scholarship in the West 


vesant High 


inghouse Science Talent Search. 





Correction 


Superintendent of Schools John L 
Miller of Great Neck has informed the 
BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS that the mini- 
mum starting salary at Great Neck this 
year has been $3600 for teachers with 
teaching certificates, $3900 for teachers 
with a fifth year of preparation and $4200 
for teachers with either a doctoral degree 
or a master’s degree plus 30 hours of ap- 
proved study beyond that. In the Janu- 
ary BULLETIN, the Great Neck salary 
scale was said to start at $4000. 
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lwo Otsego Superintendents Retire 


Two Otsego county superintendents, 
hoth elected in 1926, are retiring this 


vear after 29 years of service to their 
respective districts. 

Mrs Naomi Burch Bilderbeck of Hart- 
wick 


schools of the third supervisory district, 


was district superintendent of 
including the towns of Otsego, Hartwick, 
Middlefield 


tion was effective February Ist. 


and Exeter. Her resigna- 

George G. Preston, West Morris, who 
began teaching in 1903, ends a 52-year 
career in education when his retirement 
He has reached 
He has 


is effective on May Ist. 
the mandatory retirement age. 
been district superintendent for the fifth 
supervisory district, the towns of Morris, 
Butternuts, Laurens, New Lisbon and 
Pittsfield. 

In 1916 Mrs Bilderbeck began to teach 
in the elementary grades in Baldwin, 


then went to Schenectady, where she 
taught grade school and was a_ super- 
visor for the public schools until her elec- 
She received her 


Normal 


tion as superintendent. 
education at the 
School, Cornell 
University, Hartwick 
State College for Teachers at Albany. 


then Oneonta 


University, Columbia 
College and the 
Mr Preston is president of the State 


Board of Vocational Services, 


past president of the Oneonta Tri-County 


County 


District Association of Superintendents 
and past president of the State Associa- 
District 
He is a member of its legisla- 


tion of 
Schools. 
tive committee and, for the past 29 years, 
its executive committee. 

In 1903 he began teaching in Mason- 
ville, and from 1908-12 he was teacher 
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Superintendents of 


and principal of the grammar school at 
Sidney Center, his birthplace. He was 
later principal at Chaumont and South 
New the 


latter to become district superintendent 


Berlin high schools, leaving 
Besides earning his bachelor of arts 
Hartwick 


master’s degree from Syracuse Univer 


degree at College and his 
sity, Mr Preston was awarded a bachelor 


of laws degree from the Chicago Law 


School after “ reading law” evenings it 
the 


resp mndence extension cé urses. 


office of a judge and taking cor 
He was 
registered with the New York State Clerk 


of the Court of Appeals. 





Superintendent Oliver Dies 
Andrew D. Oliver of Brockport, dis 
trict superintendent for the second super 


visory district of Monroe county, died on 


March 26, 1955, at the age of 61. He had 
been principal of Brockport Central 


School, a position he had held since 1929, 


when he was elected district superin 
tendent in 1947. 
In 1916-17, after graduation from 


Colgate University, he returned as 
teacher and coach to Walton High School, 
from which he himself had been gradu 
ated. He taught and coached at Weeds 
port High School from 1917-21 and Lima 
Seminary in 1921-22 and was principal 
at Weedsport from 1922 to 1929. He 
attended the Sargent School of Physical 
Education, Cornell University and the 
University of Rochester, from which he 


received his master’s degree in education. 
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Rural Education Council Elects 





J. C. Corwith, representing the Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Water Mill, was 
elected president of the Council on Rural Education at its meeting Fe maar 17th 
in the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse. The new slate pictured here includes, left to 
right, in the front row: Francis E. Griffin, Chief, Bureau of Rural Administrative 
Services, State Education Department, secretary-treasurer ; Mr Corwith, and Claude 
L. Kulp, Rural Education Department, Cornell University, Ithaca, chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Members of the executive committee in the back row are Walter L. Hunt, New 
York State Association of locational Education and Extension Boards, Unadilla; 
Vrs Roger Todd, New York State Federation of Home Bureaus, West Danby, and 
E. S. Foster, New York State Farm Bureau Federation, Ithaca. 





New Superintendency Rotterdam Centralization 
Central School District No. 1 of the Central School District No. 1 of the 

Town of Clarkstown, Rockland county, Towns of Rotterdam and Princetown, 

has been declared a superintendency dis- Schenectady county, and Florida, Mont 


trict with the right to employ a super-  gomery county, was voted on March 19th 
intendent of schools. Commissioner of with 1148 in favor and 997 against. It 
Education Lewis A. Wilson established is the 468th central district organized in 
the new superintendency district by order the State and includes two union free 
effective April 1, 1955. school and 11 common school districts. 
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Ulster Redistricting ls Announced 


With the resignation of Ralph H. John 
son of New Paltz, district superintendent 
schools of the second supervisory dis 
trict of Ulster county, effective April Ist, 
the county of Ulster was redistricted by 


Commissioner of Education Lewis A 
Wilson and the number of supervisory 
districts reduced from four to three. 
The first 
Reginald R. 
the 
Hurley, 


new district, of which 


Bennett is superintendent, 
Denning, Harden 


serves towns of 


Olive, Saugerties, 


Woodstock : 
Clarence A. 


burgh, 


Shandaken and the second 


district, Johnson, superin- 
tendent, Esopus, Kingston, Lloyd, Marl- 


boro, Rosendale and Ulster; the third dis- 


trict, Lester J. Roosa, superintendent, 
Gardiner, Marbletown, New Paltz, 
Plattekill, Rochester, Shawangunk and 


\Vawarsing. 


Mr Johnson is 61 years old and for 
22 years served as superintendent of the 
then second supervisory district, having 
been elected in 1933 shortly after joining 
the faculty of Poughkeepsie High School 
He earned 
at Colgate Um 


as a science teacher his 
bachelor of arts degree 
versity in 1916 and received his master’s 
cegree from New York University School 
of Education in 1935, having also done 
summer work at Middlebury College and 
Cornell University. 

During his 39 years in education, Mr 
Johnson taught at Cook Academy, Mon 
Falls ; 
Central 


tour Was assistant principal at 


High School ; 


was high school principal at Oriskany 


Hamilton Rural 
Falls and was a salesman for educational 
textbooks. He taught for a time in the 


rural schools. 





Superintendent in Syosset 


Dr Ernest F. Weinrich, formerly 


assistant superintendent of schools in 
Schenectady, has been named = superin- 
tendent of schools in Central School Dis- 
trict No. 2 of the Town of Oyster Bay, 


He 


assumed duties in the new superintend- 


Nassau county (village of Syosset). 


ency on February Ist. 

A graduate of New York University 
and Columbia University, he served as 
director of the German Educational Mis- 
sion, a project sponsored by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to give ten leading 
opportunity to 
Doctor Wein- 


rich is president of the State Associa- 


German educators an 


study American schools. 
for and Curriculum 


tion Supervision 


Development. 
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Business Officers To Meet 


The seventh annual convention of the 
New York State Association of School 
Business Officials will be held at the 


Hotel Syracuse May 22d-25th. 

Among the principal speakers will be 
Arthur Levitt, State Comptroller, who 
formerly served as president of the New 
York City Board of Education, and Wil 
Miller, United States Congress 
New 40th District. 
Dr John P. Jehu, Director, Division of 


liam E. 
man from York's 
Law, State Education Department, will 
review new legislation. 

Included also on the convention pro 
gram are a number of panel discussions. 
Talks 


accounting, 


will be on manual and machine 


specifications, maintenance 


staffs, budgets and public relations. 
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Summer School Lunch Courses Set 


There will be summer opportunities for 
training in various aspects of the school 
lunch program at State University of 
New York units this year. 
quantity cookery 
York 
State College of Home Economics at Cor- 
School lunch 
members of the 


During July, two 


courses will be given at the New 


Ithaca. 
supervisors and _ staff 
college’s Institution Management Depart- 


nell University, 


ment will conduct the two-week classes, 
4th the other 


Registration for each will be 


one beginning July and 
July 18th. 


limited to 12, and a prerequisite will be 


certificates from at least two and possibly 
three previous training schools. 

Plans are being made for a training 
school for school lunch personnel at the 
State University Agricultural and Tech 
nical Institute at Canton during the week 
of July 11th. 
attended 


School lunch personnel who 


have not before or who have 


attended only one training school in pre 
vious years will be eligible to register. 


Announcement will be made later of 
dates and place for another training 
school in the eastern part of the Stat 


during late August. 





Spring ‘Training Calendar 


training for school 


Two programs 
lunch personnel are scheduled for Long 
Island this spring. One will be held in 
Great Neck at the Junior High School 
on April 12th and 19th, May 3d, 10th 
and 17th, the other at the Tremont Ave- 
School, Patchogue, on April 21st 
and 28th, May Sth, 12th 19th. 
Classes will meet from 3.30 to 9 p.m. to 
discuss quantity food preparation, nutri- 


nue 
and 


tion and menu planning and management 
problems. School lunch supervisors and 
local school lunch directors will conduct 
the classes. 

If advance registrations exceed 60, it 
may be necessary to limit attendance to 
two workers from each school building. 
to the Bu- 
Education, 


Reservations should be sent 
reau of Home 


State Education Department, Albany 1. 


Economics 
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F.H.A. Is Ten Years Old 

A decade of growth and progress will 
be reflected in the program for the an 
the New York State 
Future Homemakers 
State 
Plattsburgh 


nual conference of 
the 
the 


Association of 
of America at Universit) 
Teachers College at from 
May 13th to 15th. A tenth 
party will follow the opening session. 

Members of the 
mittee expect 400 members to participate 
Dr George \W. Angell, president of the 
college, Louise Norton, director of home 


* birthday ” 


state executive com 


economics, and their associates have ex 
tended a cordial welcome. 

‘he Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation sponsors the Future Homemakers 
of America, for which Georgiana Marks, 
associate in home economics education, is 
Diane Lewis of Andover, 


he conference 


state adviser. 


president, will chairman 
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STATE MUSEUM AND SCIENCE SERVICE 





N luseum H as New 


Victor Harrison Cahalane, Chief of the 


Wildlife Division of the National Park 
Service, has been appointed Assistant 
Director of the New York State Museum, 
etfective May Ist, to succeed Alvin G 


The appointinent was 
William N. Fenton, 
New York 


State Museum and Science Service. 


Whitney, retired. 
Dr 


Commissioner 


announced by 
\ssistant for 
The new Assistant Director began his 
professional career in the Conservation 
He 
Cranbrook 
Hills, 
institute he 


Department of the state of Michigan. 
director of the 
Bloomfield 


the 


later became 


Institute of Science at 
Mich. Upon 
went with the National Park Service and 
lLater he 


leaving 


served first as a field biologist. 

was transferred to the director's office in 

Washington. 
Mr Cahalane 


degree al 


received his bachelor of 


science the University of 
Massachusetts and his master of forestry 


He did 


additional postgraduate work in forestry 


degree from Yale University. 


and zoology at the University of Michi- 
gan. His early schooling was in Charles- 
ton, N. H., where he was born on October 
17, 1901. 

While with the National Park Service, 
Mr Cahalane worked in National 
Park in the United States. He 
traveled widely in South America, Europe 


every 


has 


For four months in 1950-51 
the National 


and Africa. 
he served as adviser to 


Parks Board of South Africa. 


Mr Cahalane’s bibliography contains 

approximately 90 titles, including three 
» Ss 

books Mammals of North America, 


Meeting the Mammals and Fading Trails. 


He was co-author of the latter. 
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Assistant Director 





H. Cahalane 


| icto 


married and has one 


Mr 
daughter. 


Cahalane is 


Mr \Whitney retired from state service 
on June 30, 1953, after having been on 


the staff of the Museum since 1929, when 





he was named secretary He had been 
\ssistant Director since 1930. 
Art on View in May 

School children visiting the State 


Museum during the month of May will 
have the opportunity to see a_ special 
exhibit of water color paintings by Roy 
Mason of Batavia, nationally known artist 
in this medium. The public is invited to 


visit the month-long show. 
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The New York State Museum has a 
birthday present for the children at the 
Thomas Indian School in Iroquois when 
the school is 100 years old this April. 

Through a special exhibit of Indian 
culture, it will tell the youngsters about 
their historic past. 

The Board of Regents on March 25th 
approved a centennial exhibit of State 
Museum duplicates which will be pre- 
pared by staff members and set up tem- 
porarily at the school, which cares for 
90 dependent Indian boys and girls (aged 
7-16) from all New York State reserva- 
tions at the Cattaraugus Indian Reserva- 
tion in western New York. 

On view will be objects made and used 
by the Six Nations of the Iroquois either 
recently or long ago. There will be 
baskets and arrowheads or spearheads 
and of significance for the centenary, a 
display of bilingual spelling books and 
educational materials printed in Seneca 
and English by the Rev. Asher Wright, 
first principal of the school. 

Since these items actually belong to all 
the people of the State, they will only be 


Exhibit Planned for Indian Pupils 





renewab! 
Dr William 
for 


school, for a 
But 


Commissioner 


to the 
five-y ear peri rd. 
Assistant 


Museum 


on loan 
Fer 
ton, Stat 


and Science Service, and Dt: 


Hjalmar F. Scoe, superintendent of th 
school, hope that it will inspire a per 
collection built 


It is feared that 


manent museum up by 
the Indians themselves. 
unless such objects are soon collected, 
the 


Indians are rapidly adopting white cul 


they may be permanently lost, as 
ture. 
The School 


founded as an orphanage by missionaries 


Thomas Indian was 
in 1855, when it was named for Philip 
E. Thomas, a Baltimore Quaker, the first 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road and the school’s first financial bene 
factor. It came under state supervision 
in 1875 and is now operated by the De 
partment of Social Welfare. 

The loan exhibit was prepared by State 
Museum staff members, including Walter 
J. Schoonmaker, exhibits planner ; Charles 
E. Gillette, senior curator (archeology), 
Weyhe, exhibits de 


and Theodore P. 


signer. 





. . i , 
Chemical | rogress Week 

The 
Progress Week has been scheduled for 
May 16th to 21st. 
is the Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 


second nationwide Chemical 


Sponsor of the event 


tion. 

The Chemical Progress Week program 
will emphasize local activities and co- 
operation with high schools. The industry 
will supply speakers for school programs 
on request to Marius D. Scopton, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation, 260 Madi- 


son avenue, New York 16. 
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Community Leadership Sessions 

The New York State Citizens’ Council 
will conduct its eleventh annual Institute 
of Community Leadership from June 16th 
The 


meetings will enable community groups 


to 19th at Hobart College, Geneva. 


to exchange experiences and consult with 
authorities on problems affecting schools, 
health, related 
matters. 
community problems may obtain further 
the Citizens’ 
613 East Genesee street, Syracuse. 


local government and 


Persons interested in solving 
Council, 


information from 
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Two New Designs for Education 


je EDUCATION DEPARTMENT HAS 
recently released two bulletins, pre- 
pared by the Division of Research and 
intended to help local schools develop pro 
grams of elementary and early secondary 
(junior high school) education. They are 
entitled A Design for Elementary Educa- 
tion in New York State and A Design 
for Early Secondary Education in New 
York State. 

Because of the extensive work which 
went into their preparation and the ex- 
tensive use to which they will probably 
be put, it seems desirable to recount some 
of the problems, purposes and procedures 
involved. 

In Commissioner Wilson's request 
that these studies be made, he specified 
that they should present the best pro- 
grams that could be found, that they 
should set goals toward which the schools 
of the State might work during the next 
few years. 

In regard to the program for early sec- 
ondary education there was a_ special 
urgency. A recent change in the state- 
aid formula provides that the same aid be 
given to grades 7 and 8 as is provided for 
grades 9 to 12 on condition that a sec- 
ondary school program is provided for 
these grades. 

The question faced by the Division of 
Research was where to find these “ best ” 
programs. The assignment was a unique 
one for research. Most research deals 
with elements of a program, almost none 
with the program as a whole. Through 
advice from consultants, the staffs of the 
Divisions of Elementary and Secondary 


Education and the advisory committees, 
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WARREN W. COXE 


Director of Educational Research 


data were gathered from the following 
sources : 

1 Literature reporting research studies 
and describing programs which seemed 
to be operating successfully 

2 Visits to schools in New York State 
and in neighboring states which were re 
ported to have outstandingly successful 
programs 

3 Judgments of professional educators 
Professors in teachers colleges and mem 
bers of state educational associations were 
asked to reply to several open-ended ques 
tions. The questions sought to get de- 
scriptions of desirable practices which had 
been observed and suggestions for prac 
tices which would improve the program 

+ Judgments of lay groups. Members 
of parent-teacher associations and of 
other local citizens’ committees were 
asked to respond to two questions: As 
you think of your children, or of children 
you know, what has the elementary school 
and the early secondary school done for 
them that has proved of particular value ? 
What would you like the elementary 
school and the early secondary school to 
do for your children, or other children, 


that they are not now doing? 


Because groups as well as individuals 
were asked for suggestions, the total num- 
ber of people involved, both directly and 
indirectly, was large. It is estimated that 
more than 75,000 participated to a greater 
or lesser extent. 
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The research staff, in the beginning, 
found it difficult to visualize outlines for 
the two bulletins, but as data came in the 
patterns became clarified. The bulletins 


in their present form come as near as 
possible to reflecting the best of present 
practice — not preconceived ideas of how 
things should be. 


The 


been avoided and there is 


term “junior high school” has 
no discussion 
ot desirable organization. Organization 
was thought to be largely a local matter 

-emphasis in this bulletin was upon the 
instructional program. It is believed that 
the * Design ” is applicable to a separate 
junior high school, the first three years 
of a six-year high school or the seventh 
grades in an_ elementary 
the 


appropriate to the ages found in grades 


and eighth 


school. It is educational program 


7, 8 and Y, irrespective of organization, 


which is stressed. 


There are certain interesting differ- 
ences between the two “ Designs.”’ There 
was sufficient agreement on the charac 


teristics of good elementary education so 
that the features of a good school could 
be stated rather specifically. These fea- 
tures are discussed under two headings: 
desirable experiences of 


first, learning 


children, and second, those aspects of 


school organization and administration 
and of staff and community relationships 
which contribute to the effective learning 
of children. A chapter is devoted to 
assessing the accomplishments of children 
and another chapter to suggestions for 
improving the local program. 

There was not such agreement on the 
characteristics of a good early secondary 
school. It was found, however, that there 
was agreement on the principles and ob- 
jectives. Different schools reported as 


superior used different practices to 
achieve their objectives. 
One chapter defines the task of early 


education, pointing out how 


secondary 
the objectives have changed in recent 
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years. In another chapter, a select num 
ber of broad problems in early secondar 
education are discussed from a_ back 
ground of psychology and sociology. Tw: 
chapters present the contributions whic! 
subject areas, extraclass activities, pupi 
personnel services and library service 
can make to the education of the young 
adolescent. One chapter indicates wha 
the school should do to maintain the pro 
gram on a high level; another chaptet 
makes suggestions for program develop 
ment and improvement. 

Neither 


curriculum 


bulletin is organized aroun 


content or _ instructional 


methods — suggestions in these areas 
may be found in other Department publi 
cations. Rather, emphasis is placed on 
general features, on objectives and o1 
general principles of a good program. De 
scriptions of practices found in schools 
visited and photographs (or drawings 
based on photographs) of practices are 
used to illustrate the general elements of 
the “ Design.” There is thus a combina 
tion of the theoretical and the practical 

Although presented in quite different 


ways, there are three essential elements 


in both “ Designs.” These are stated 
more specifically in A Design for Early 
Secondary Education in New York 


State. They are: (1) the needs of chil 
dren and of youth as we know them from 
recent studies of children’s growth pat 
terns, (2) the needs of society, often ex 
pressed in terms of a rapidly changing 
society and of the need for more and 
better citizenship education and (3) an 
educational program which will satisfy 
these needs. 

The two documents were written par- 
ticularly for the use of teachers, but it is 
believed that they are equally usable by 
administrators 


committees made up of 


and laymen and by teachers colleges 


Select bibliographies are included. 
Teachers may obtain copies upon appli- 


cation to their principals. 
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Doctor Newsom [Io Leave Department 


Dr Carroll Vincent Newsom, Associate 
Commissioner for Higher and Profes- 
sional Education of the State of New 
York, will become executive vice chan 
cellor of New York University on July 
I5th, New York University Chancellor 
Henry T. Heald has announced. 

Doctor Newsom will fill the position 
which will be vacated next summer by 
Dr David Dodds Henry when he assumes 
the presidency of the University of 
Illinois. Doctor Henry has been execu- 
tive vice chancellor since September 1952. 

As Associate Commissioner since 1950, 
Doctor Newsom has been in charge of the 
broad field of higher and _ professional 
education, including matters relating to 
colleges, universities and _ professional 
schools in this State, admission to pro- 
fessional study and regulation of profes- 
sional practice. He also has had general 
supervision of the State Library, the 
State Museum and the office of the State 
Historian. 

Chancellor John P. Myers expressed 
the “ great sorrow ” with which the Board 
of Regents accepted Doctor Newsom's 
resignation. He praised him for the 
“admirable job” he had done in cement- 
ing the Department's relationships with 
the private institutions and the profes- 
sions, the “ understanding and accord .. . 
built up during his administration as 
Associate Commissioner within the higher 
and professional fields.” 

“ We shall miss him sorely here,’’ the 
Chancellor said. 

Doctor Newsom's professional life in 


education began in 1927 when he became 


instructor in mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was later for 
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about 14 years on the staff of the Uni 
versity of New Mexico, as assistant and 
associate professor and professor and 
head of the mathematics department 

In 1944 he became professor and head 
of the department of mathematics at 
Oberlin College, where from 1946 until 
1948 he was also chairman of the science 
division. He joined the New York State 
Education Department in 1948 as Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
and two years later he became Associate 
Commissioner. 

Doctor Newsom was born February 
23, 1904, in Buckley, Ill. He obtained 
his bachelor of arts degree from the Col 
lege of Emporia, Kan., in 1924, and re 
ceived his master of arts degree in 1927 
and his doctor of philosophy degree in 
1931, both from the University of Michi 
gan. He holds honorary doctorates from 


nine colleges and universities. 


Noted Mathematician 

From 1942 to 1947 he was associate 
editor of the American Mathematical 
Monthly and was editor-in-chief from 
1947 to 1952. He has been an editorial 
consultant on mathematics to Rinehart & 
Company since 1944. He has held a num 
ber of important posts in mathematics, 
including visiting professorships, work 
shop chairmanships and editorial, con 
sulting and advisory positions. 

During World War II Doctor Newsom 
was a member of the subcommittee of the 
War Policy Committee of Mathematicians 
to study military training programs. He 
was a member of the Postwar Planning 
Commission of the National Council of 
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Teachers of Mathematics and of the 
American Policy Committee of Mathe- 
maticians. 

Doctor Newsom is past president of the 
southwest division of the Association for 
the Advancement of Science, past mem- 
ber of the A.A.A.S. national council and 
past chairman of the mathematics divi- 
sion of the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education. For six years he was 
a member of the board of governors of 
the Mathematical Association of America. 

He is currently a member of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society, Association for 
Symbolic Logic, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Canadian 
Mathematical Congress, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Tau, 
Pi Gamma Mu, Kappa Mu Epsilon and 
the University Club of Albany. 

Doctor Newsom is author of four 
standard mathematics texts, co-author of 
a mathematics manual for prospective air 
corps cadets and a basic mathematics 
book for pilots and flight crews, contribu- 
tor to An American Philosophy of Edu- 
cation and regular contributor to mathe- 
matics and educational journals. 

In 1928 he married Frances J. Higley. 


They have three children. 





Joseph Fenton Elected 

Dr Joseph Fenton, associate in educa- 
tion of the handicapped, has been elected 
to the national governing board of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children as representative of the New 
York State Federation of Chapters of the 
I. C. E. C. Doctor Fenton, president of 
the Mohawk Chapter, was chosen on 
March 12th at a New York City meeting 


of the officers and chapter presidents of 
the New York State Federation. 
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Former Staff Member Dies 


Randall N. Saunders, 86, who serve 
with the State Education Department 
from 1920 until his retirement in 193! 
from the Attendance and Child Account 
ing Division (since discontinued), die 
on January 22, 1955, at his home i 
Hudson. 

Before joining the Department he ha: 
been a teacher, editor, school commis 
sioner for the old first supervisory district 
of Columbia county, State Assemblyman, 
district superintendent of schools it 
Greene county and Columbia county. 

The years after his retirement wert 
spent in writing and in community, school 
and other organizational activity. = I 
1949 he was given the Senior Civic 
Award of the Hudson Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for outstanding community 
service “in his lifetime work in educa 
tion, in his writings and in his civic 


work.” 





Kunsela Heads Institute 


Dr William R. Kunsela has been ap 
pointed director of the State University 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Delhi to succeed Harlond L. Smith, who 
retired last summer. Doctor Kunsela, 37, 
has been chairman of the agricultural 
education division, rural education de 
partment, at the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University for 
the past three years. 

Doctor Kunsela was graduated in 1939 
from Cornell University after four years 
of study at the New York State College 
of Agriculture and also received his mas- 
ter of science and doctor of philosophy 
degrees there. He has been in the rural 





education department since 1947. Since 
Mr Smith’s retirement, William F. Ken- 
naugh, head of the department of agri- 
culture at Delhi, has been acting director. 
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Department Awards Service Pins 








Commissioner Wilson congratulates two assisiant commissioners awarded pins 
for more than 25 years’ service to the Education Department. Dr Arthur WU 
Schmidt (center) and Dr Warren W. Knox both joined the staff in 1928. 

Chancellor Myers and the Commissioner on February 24th honored 96 men and 
women at the University Club in Albany for long Department service. Six merited 
gold emblems with a diamond for working 40 to 45 years. Emblems with emeralds 
went to 14 for 35-39 years; ruby, 22 employes, 30-34 years; sapphire, 36 employes 


? 


25-29 years; plain gold, 1s employes, 20) 


24 years. 





Child Guidance Is Topic 

Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices and Adult Education, addressed three 
major New York City educational organ- 
izations on March 4th. They were the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, the New York Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association and the 
Association of Educational and Voca- 
tional Counselors of the New York City 
Schools. His subject was “ Guidance for 
All the Children.” Associate Superin- 
tendent Ethel H. Huggard presided. 
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Doctor Moffitt Honored 


Dr Frederick }. Moffitt, Associate 
Commissioner of Education, was given a 
special citation by the New York State 
Speech Association at their annual con- 
vention in Buffalo on March 26th. The 
association membership includes uni 
versity, college, public and private 
teachers of speech throughout the State. 

The citation to Doctor Moffitt is for 
‘outstanding effectiveness in advocating 


and administering advanced educational 


practices in the schools of New York 
State.” 
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The resignation of J. 


provisional assistant in school attendance, 


was effective February 14th. 
Philip J. 


appointment as associate in school busi 


Moore received permanent 


ness management February 16th 
The appointment of Dr George H. 


Grover as Director of the 


Health and Physical Education was made 


March Ist. 
appointment was announced in the But- 


permanent His provisional 
LETIN TO THE SCHOOLS in May 1954. 
Robert E. Moseley received permanent 
appointment as assistant in physical edu- 
cation and recreation March 16th. 
Bernard A. Kaplan received permanent 
education 


appointment as assistant in 


guidance February 15th. 


Appointments, Promotions Listed 


Harold Ripton, 


Division of 





Janet M. Lewis received a permanent 
promotion as associate in English educa 
tion effective March 15th. 

The permanent promotion of Helen: 
U. Whitaker as associate in citizenshij 

15th. 

Richmond C. Young was permanent] 


education was effective March 


appointed assistant in education plant 


\pril Ist. 


Permanent appointment as assistant 1 


planning 


school attendance was given to Louis | 
Pasquini April Ist. 
Robert S. Hunter received provisional 


appointment as assistant in industrial 


education April Ist. 
Mary D. Farrell was provisionally pro 
director of motior 


moted to assistant 


pictures April Ist. 





Teachers of the Blind 

The Division of Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices reports that school administrators are 
increasingly interested in special educa- 
tional services for visually handicapped 
that 
more requests for teachers trained to help 


children, and there are more and 
these children. 

The complete course as recommended 
by the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness will be given at Syra- 
cuse University during the 1955 summer 
sessions for teachers and supervisors of 
partially seeing or blind children. Course 
dates are July 5th to August 12th, and 
information about the program 
obtained from Dr William M. 


shank, director, Division of the Summer 


may be 
Cruick- 


Sessions, School of Education, Syracuse 


University, Syracuse 10. 
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Seniors ( an Help Koreans 
The American-Korean Foundation has 


appealed to June graduates to make 
their traditional class gift a contribution 
Such 


gifts will go wholly to the nonprofit, non 


to pupils in South Korea. class 
sectarian, nonpolitical organization's edu 
cational projects in Korea — for rebuild 
ing of facilities, tuition aid to individual 
pupils and financial support of teacher 
training and graduate studies for teachers 
The the 
the National Education 
the National 
School Principals. The American-Korean 


appeal has indorsement of 
Association and 
Association of Secondary 
Foundation, Inc., has its headquarters at 
345 East 46th street, New York 17. Dr 
Milton S. 


chairman, and President Eisenhower him 


Eisenhower is honorary 


self has supported the appeal. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





Curriculum Group To Meet in May 


The sixth annual conference of the New 
York State Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development will be 
held at the Lake Placid Club on May 15th, 
16th and 17th. 
in Action” is the program theme for this 


** Schools and Classrooms 


organization whose membership cuts 
across the various educational levels to 
include all persons interested in better 
programs and better schools. 
Study-action groups will meet on the 
following topics: 
Planning and developing elementary 
or secondary classroom experiences 
Development of local school pro- 
grams through the cooperation of citi- 
zens, teachers, supervisors and admin- 
istrators 
Testing, evaluation and reporting 
Cooperation between teacher educa- 
tion institutions, teachers, schools and 
school systems 
How administrators and supervisors 
work with teachers 
[Improving procedures for recruit- 
ment, preparation, licensing and in- 


service training of administrators and 
supervisors 

Organizing the elementary or sec 
ondary school staff for curriculum im 
provement 

Planning and carrying through class 
room research 

Organizing and using such learning 
materials as books and audio-visual 
aids 


Association officers include Ernest F 
Weinrich, superintendent of schools, 
Syosset, president; Fritz C. Borgeson, 
New York University professor of edu 
cation, vice president ; Mildred C. Webb, 
elementary supervisor, Sherburne, secre 
tary; Bernard W. Kinsella, principal, 
Allen Creek School, Rochester, treasurer ; 
Irene F. Cypher, New York University 
professor of education, Claude R. Clark, 
district superintendent, Essex county, and 
William E. Young, Director, Division of 
Elementary Education, New York State 
Education Department, members-at-large 


of the executive committee. 





Mining Scholarships Available 


Two mining scholarships are being 
otfered by out-of-state colleges to New 
York State students. Nominations for 
the awards are made by the Commissioner 
of Education, and applications should be 
sent to the State Education Department 
on or before July Ist. 

The Colorado School of Mines is again 
offering a scholarship for tuition only 


valued at approximately $475 each year. 
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The Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology is again offering a United 
States scholarship to a New York State 
resident. This award remits matricula 
tion and tuition fees for four years. 

Principals who wish to recommend 
pupils in their senior class for either of 
the scholarships should communicate with 
the Bureau of Examinations and Testing, 
State Education Department, Albany. 
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Education Heads Conter in Albany 





Northeast Commissioners See New York Way 


Curriculum development is demonstrated to northeastern states’ 


Vassachusetts Commissioner Desmond (left) 


Vew York State Education Department staff members C. 


Mrs lt Anderson, secondary education; 


Wehune 


United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Samuel M. Brownell of \Washington, 
LD. C., discussed school construction bills 
pending before Congress at the Confer- 


ence of Northeastern States Commis- 
sioners of Education in Albany March 
20th-22d. New York State Commis- 


sioner of Education Lewis A. Wilson was 
host. 

Evaluation and curriculum planning on 
the state level as practiced in New York 
the 
Department 


were reviewed for visiting school 


leaders by Education per- 
sonnel. 
to Commissioner 


Commissioners 


Present, in addition 


Wilson, 
Desmond of 


were John J. 
Massachusetts, chairman of 
the eight-state group; A. John Holden 
jr of Vermont and Herbert G. Espy of 
Maine ; also President Hilton C. Buley of 


the State Teachers College, New Haven, 
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education heads, including 
Holden (right) by 
ocational education 


Vermont Commissioner 
Thomas Olivo, 7 
and William O. Yates, elementary education 


and 


Conn.; Dr Kenneth F. Woodbury, repre 
senting New Jersey, and Dr Patrick Sul 


livan, Massachusetts, secretary. Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire delegates 
were not present. Associate Commis 


sioner Frederick j. Moffitt of New York 
directed arrangements. 
Regent John F. Brosnan will talk on 


“ The Leadership Role of State Boards 


of Education in Long-Range Planning ” 


and Commissioner Wilson on “ The 
Foundation Program” at the Commis 
sioners’ next session in Swampscott, 


Mass., on May 11th and 12th. 


Commissioner Brownell, who was 
scheduled to return for the May meeting 
of the group, asked for suggestions for a 
formula to determine the need for fed 
eral aid for school construction, and for 
needed education legislation at the federal 


level. 
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